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EDITORIAL 


The  annual  Fall  Forum  hosted  by  Koinonia  Journal  at  Princeton  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary  is  a  unique  opportunity  for  scholars  from  different  fields  to 
engage  in  scholarly  discussion  across  the  theological  disciplines  and  often 
reach  even  further  to  philosophy,  ethics,  history  or  sociology.  Each  fall  forum 
is  an  experiment  in  our  ability  to  engage  in  dialogue  beyond  the  ivory  tow¬ 
ers  of  our  own  disciplines.  Each  forum  is  an  experiment  in  the  very  possi¬ 
bility  of  finding  a  common  language.  Each  forum  is  a  test  of  the  fruitfulness 
of  our  scholarship.  We  hope  that  the  results  of  our  experiments  will  encour¬ 
age  our  readers  to  test  their  own  positions.  Even  if  the  results  of  our  experi¬ 
ments  would  suggest  that  interdisciplinary  discussion  is  difficult,  the  very 
fact  that  it  is  carried  on  is  a  basis  for  future  improvement. 

This  year’s  forum  bravely  presents  a  discussion  about  a  question  that 
grounds  the  program  of  Koinonia  Journal.  Every  interdisciplinary  discussion 
must  find  a  common  ground.  As  Wouter  H.  Slob  notes  in  his  powerful  open¬ 
ing,  the  old  foundation  of  our  knowledge  has  been  rejected.  There  are  no 
foundational  truths  or  agreement  about  the  method  of  inference.  Yet  Koi¬ 
nonia  Fall  Forum  presented  Slob’s  article  and  asked  three  scholars  from  dif¬ 
ferent  fields  to  respond  with  hope  that  we  would  not  end  up  with  four  unre¬ 
lated  articles.  Of  course  we  did  not  expect  to  find  a  clear  meta-level  that 
would  coherently  tie  together  Slob’s  presentation  and  the  responses.  (Al¬ 
though  I  must  note  my  amusement  about  the  fact  that  deconstructive  post¬ 
modern  position  of  SK  Kim  is  explained  through  the  use  of  Cartesian 
graphs.)  Yet  we  were  hopeful  (and  justified  in  our  hopes,  to  certain  extend, 
as  you  will  see  below)  that  a  practical  attempt  to  engage  in  such  an  interdis¬ 
ciplinary  discussion  would  be  more  successful  than  theoretical  treatises 
about  the  commesurability  of  different  positions.  We  hope  that,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  you  are  about  to  read  a  printed  version  of  the  discussion,  you  will 
be  able  to  see  that  in  the  concrete  dialogue  of  two  people  both  parties  actu¬ 
ally  talk  to  each  other.  As  SK  Kim  suggests,  let’s  focus  more  on  the  people  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  discussion  and  not  primarily  on  the  relics  of  past  thinking. 

Interdisciplinary  conversation  often  struggles  with  differences  in 
terminological  usage  in  different  disciplines.  Often,  it  is  necessary  to  note, 
not  only  terminology,  but  methodology  and  presuppositions  are  different. 
Nevertheless,  these  are  all  instrumental  matters.  The  focus  should  be  on 
sharing  our  experience  of  reality,  sharing  our  knowledge.  Therefore  our 
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deepest  disposition  is  the  most  important  factor  for  the  success  of  any  dia¬ 
logue.  Do  we  really  want  to  let  the  other  party  share  our  often  painfully  ac¬ 
quired  knowledge  or  do  we  just  aim  at  establishing  our  superiority,  be  it  in¬ 
tellectual,  political  or  economic?  Aryana  Bates  opens  up  the  question  of 
dominance  and  colonialism  and  questions  very  convincingly  Slobs  claim 
that  communicative  discourse  is  possible  between  parties  with  different  per¬ 
spectives.  The  power  issues  are  in  the  midst  of  everything  people  do  and  say. 
It  is  only  sad  that  human  knowledge  became  so  closely  intertwined  with 
power  that  we  are  often  unable  to  distinguish  between  power  driven  asser¬ 
tions  and  genuine  knowledge. 

In  order  to  help  you  to  experience  the  atmosphere  at  1998  Koinoia  Fall 
Forum  I  am  including  the  opening  speech  by  Koinonia  executive  editor  Karla 
Ann  Koll: 

Good  evening.  My  name  is  Karla  Ann  Koll,  and  on  behalf  of  the  editorial  board 
of  Koinonia  Journal  I  welcome  you  to  this  evenings  program,  the  11th  annual  Koi¬ 
nonia  Fall  Forum. 

Koinonia  began  in  the  Spring  of  1988  when  Koinonia  Fellowship,  the  principal 
organization  of  doctoral  students  here  at  PTS,  made  the  audacious  suggestion  that 
doctoral  students  could  produce  a  professional  journal  devoted  to  interdisciplinary 
dialogue  about  issues  in  theology  and  the  study  of  religion.  The  seminary  agreed  to 
fund  the  venture  and  four  students  agreed  to  form  the  initial  editorial  board.  The  first 
Fall  Forum  was  held  in  the  Fall  of  1988  and  the  papers  from  the  forum  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  first  issue  of  the  journal  the  following  spring. 

Tonight  we  are  celebrating  the  completion  of  our  tenth  year  of  publication.  Koi¬ 
nonia  can  now  be  found  on  the  shelves  of  over  fifty  seminary  and  university  librar¬ 
ies.  We  currently  receive  submissions  from  doctoral  students  in  institutions  through¬ 
out  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  increasingly,  as  tonight’s  Forum  demonstrates, 
from  Europe  as  well.  We  received  over  25  papers  in  response  to  our  call  for  papers  for 
this  Fall  Forum.  Koinonia  remains  committed  to  the  belief  that  scholars  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  their  academic  careers  have  vital  contributions  to  make  and  should  be  heard 
(and  read ).  Koinonia  also  provides  doctoral  students  with  the  opportunity  to  learn 
the  ins  and  outs  of  producing  a  publication  as  well  as  an  experience  of  collegiality 
and  collaborative  effort  that  is  rare  within  the  academy. 

Over  the  past  ten  years  Koinonia  has  taken  on  a  variety  of  topics  in  the  annual  Fall 
Forum,  ranging  from  biblical  theology  to  Christian  ethics  and  postmodernity;  from 
fundamentalism  to  African  American  ’’guerrilla”  exegesis;  from  the  knowability  of 
God  to  the  historian’s  use  of  contemporary  concepts  of  homosexuality.  For  tonight’s 
forum  we  have  chosen  a  topic  that  underlies  all  of  our  efforts  within  the  academy,  the 
topic  of  rationality.  For  indeed,  the  way  we  understand  rationality  will  determine 
how  we  perceive  the  possibility  or  impossibility  of  making  truth  claims,  of  construct¬ 
ing  discourse  that  conveys  meaning;  of  dialoguing,  as  Koinonia  is  committed  to  do- 
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ing,  across  disciplinary  boundaries.  This  topic  seemed  especially  crucial  to  us  in  a 
day  and  age  in  which  certain  forms  of  postmodernism  would  dispense  with  ratio¬ 
nality  all  together  as  well  as  with  any  possibility  of  meaningful  communication  be¬ 
tween  persons  or  across  cultures,  while  at  the  same  time  global  market  forces,  often 
described  as  behaving  rationally,  and  the  neoliberal  economic  policies  which  favor 
the  free  market,  also  know  as  rational  or  rationalizing  policies,  have  led  to  ever 
greater  concentrations  of  wealth  and  greater  impoverishment  of  the  majority  of  the 
world’s  people. 

We  will  proceed  in  the  following  manner:  Wouter  will  present  his  paper,  followed 
by  each  of  the  respondents.  After  the  respondents  have  finished,  Wouter  will  have  a 
chance  to  respond  before  we  open  the  floor  up  for  questions  and  contributions  from 

the  public.  Please  join  me  in  welcoming  Wouter  Slob  back  to  PTS  and  all  of  our  pre¬ 
senters  to  this  Koinonia  Fall  Forum. 

TOMAS  HANCIL  AND  KARLA  ANN  KOLL 
—  PRODUCTION  AND  EXECUTIVE  EDITORS 
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How  Reasonable  is  the  Notion  of  Rationality? 

WOUTER  H.  SLOB 


INTRODUCTION 

The  notion  of  rationality  has  come  under  attack.  After  a  persevering  history 
of  some  twenty-five  centuries,  its  status  has  declined  and  some  are  bold 
enough  to  declare  it  dead.  Not  everybody  mourns  the  loss  of  this  all-con¬ 
suming  Golem,  which  denied  the  right  of  existence  to  everything  it  could  not 
handle.  That  for  which  romanticists,  dadaists,  surrealists,  and  some  theolo¬ 
gians  have  agitated  seems  at  last  to  have  come  about.  The  hegemony  of  ra¬ 
tionality  has  been  broken  by  the  postmodern  allergy  to  anything  that  smells 
of  “grand”-  or“meta”-ness.  Allowing  breathing  space  for  a  great  many  beliefs 
that  were  once  generically  disqualified  as  being  irrational,  postmodernism  is 
sometimes  welcomed.  Some  have  taken  this  opportunity  to  claim  new 
ground  for  religion  as  well.  The  Pope  is  alleged  to  be  postmodern;  evan¬ 
gelicals  have  discovered  the  term.  A  New  Age  blossoms  like  a  mushroom  in 
autumn  and  even  Madonna  leads  her  dancers  in  prayer  before  her  shows. 
Where  modernism  was  the  era  of  Entzduberung and  religion-criticism,  post¬ 
modernism  allows  for  re-enchantment  and  revalues  spirituality.  Religion  is 
an  option  once  again,  in  whatever  form. 

In  that  final  clause,  however,  a  disturbing  side  effect  is  hidden.  Post¬ 
modernism  seems  to  embrace  everything  and  lacks  a  critical  moment.  But 
does  just  anything  go?  Rationality  may  often  have  been  the  straightjacket  it 
was  accused  of  being, but  it  did  fulfill  a  specific  and  valuable  function:  it  pro¬ 
vided  for  a  notion  of  normativity  that  demarcated  justified,  as  well  as  unjus¬ 
tified,  beliefs.  Postmodernism  seems  to  offer  a  boundless  freedom,  which,  as 
Christian  teaching  over  the  ages  has  maintained,  is  no  freedom  at  all.  The 
claim  that  rationality  yielded  objective  and  unbiased  criteria  may  have  be¬ 
come  dubious,  but  the  desirability  of  distinguishing  between  good  and  bad, 
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right  and  wrong,  true  and  false,  etc.,  is  beyond  question.  If  dropping  ratio¬ 
nality  means  dispensing  with  normativity,  we’d  better  maintain  it. 

The  deplorable  deterioration  of  rationality  is  roughly  coextensive  with 
the  loss  of  epistemological  foundationalism,  and  it  will  be  no  surprise  to  see 
that  there  is  a  relation  between  the  two.  Foundational  rationality  required  the 
acceptance  of  a  set  of  basic  beliefs  as  well  as  the  method  of  inference  by 
which  all  other  truths  were  deduced.  We  need  not  dwell  here  on  the  down¬ 
fall  of  foundationalism.  Both  the  idea  of  a  basic  set  of  foundational  truths, 
and  the  idea  of  a  monolithic  method  of  inference  have  been  damaged  be¬ 
yond  repair.  But  we  may  see  what  scars  the  abandonment  of  foundationalism 
has  left  behind.  Are  we  facing  a  bleeding  wound  that  needs  a  bandage  or  has 
the  patient  recovered  from  the  operation?  Less  metaphorically:  do  we  need 
an  alternative  for  foundationalism  or  has  the  philosophical  demand  for  any¬ 
thing  like  foundationalism  faded  away?  Do  we  need  to  rethink  rationality  or 
can  we  dispense  with  the  notion  altogether? 

Current  philosophy  tends  to  choose  the  first  possibility.  An  important 
motivation  for  this,  I  will  argue,  is  that  normativity  is  often  understood  as 
depending  upon  commensurability.  Unless  we  can  somehow  compare  alter¬ 
natives,  we  can  not  pass  judgements.  And  it  is  widely  thought  that  such  com¬ 
parison  assumes  that  we  can  bring  alternatives  under  the  same  heading. 
While  the  commensurability  of  the  “hard”  sciences  is  often  assumed,  for  the¬ 
ology  this  is  not  so  obvious.  Its  doctrines  seem  too  often  to  conflict  with 
scientific  knowledge.  How  can  theology  enter  into  a  dialogue  with  science? 
How  should  it  relate  to  insights  in  physics  or  history?  Is  there  a  place  for  God 
in  a  Theory  Of  Everything?  Can  the  resurrection  of  Christ  be  maintained 
when  no  historical  evidence  warrants  it?  Theology  may  be  satisfied  with  a 
marginalized  position,  but  if  it  wants  to  maintain  its  cultural  relevance,  it 
should  engage  in  discussion  with  other  disciplines.  This  seems  to  suggest 
that  theology  should  be  as  “rational”  as  the  sciences. 

Still,  at  least  a  modification  of  foundational  rationality  is  called  for. 
Foundationalism  had  attempted  to  provide  for  a  material  rationality  that 
gave  specific  a  priori  criteria  by  which  “truth”  and  “falsity”  could  be  deter¬ 
mined.  But  precisely  the  specificity  of  these  criteria  turned  out  to  be  trouble¬ 
some.  It  became  clear  that  there  could  be  alternative  criteria  and  that  it  was 
impossible  to  determine  conclusively  the  correct  ones.  Foundationalism  de¬ 
teriorated  because  the  materiality  of  rationality  was  put  into  question,  but 
not  the  idea  that  rationality  had  to  be  substantial  Non-  and  post-founda¬ 
tional  notions  of  rationality  concede,  I  shall  argue,  that  it  is  difficult  or  even 
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impossible  for  human  beings  to  determine  the  ultimate  rational  criteria.  But 
they  nevertheless  maintain  that  ideally ,  rationality  yields  univocal  results, 
which  are  in  principle  universally  normative. 

I  do  not  share  the  hope  that  substantial  rationality  can  be  had  without 
specifying  its  material  substance.  But  if  material  rationality  invites  insur¬ 
mountable  difficulties,  the  very  notion  of  rationality  vanishes  into  thin  air. 
Bereft  of  materiality,  rationality  shrinks  to  a  formal  matter,  merely  demand¬ 
ing  that  people  should  give  good  reasons  for  holding  beliefs  and  doing  things 
without  indicating  what  counts  as  good  reasons.  To  my  mind,  the  “goodness” 
of  reasons  is  not  determined  by  rationality,  but  by  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  it  is  reasonable.  To  answer  this  latter  question,  I  will  argue  no  com¬ 
mensurable  standard  is  needed.  Any  type  of  standard,  even  downright  idio¬ 
syncratic  ones,  will  do.  Reasonableness  needs  no  “covering”  rationality. 

THE  TURN  TO  THE  SUBJECT 

Foundationalism  was  a  modernist  theory  and  answered  a  typically  modern¬ 
ist  need:  regaining  access  to  the  Truth  that  was  put  at  a  distance.  Founda¬ 
tionalism  performed  the  epistemological  task  of; ustifying knowledge.  As  the 
ultimate  justification  derived  from  a  claim  being  true,  epistemology  con¬ 
cerned  the  quest  for  truth.  The  need  for  such  a  task,  however,  is  not  obvious 
at  all.  Pre-moderns,  for  instance,  did  not  need  a  justificationary  theory  be¬ 
cause  there  was  no  such  problem.  They  could  do  with  an  explanatory  episte¬ 
mology.  Postmodernists,  on  the  other  hand,  deny  the  need  for  a  justifi¬ 
cationary  epistemology  because  there  can  be  no  answer.  This,  I  think,  should 
call  for  a  non-epistemological  theory  of  justification.  Postmodernism  itself 
does  not  attempt  this.  If  we  can  do  so,  however,  we  may  surpass  postmodern¬ 
ism  both  maintaining  its  valuable  criticisms  and  overcoming  its  normative 
problems. 

Premodernism  did  not  require  theories  to  demonstrate  the  certainty  of 
knowledge  because  no  one  doubted  the  possibility  of  attaining  true  knowl¬ 
edge.  Not  even  skeptics  did.  Indeed,  rather  than  questioning  knowledge,  the 
rediscovery  of  Pyrrhonistic  skepticism  by  the  late  medievals  was  applied  to 
sustain  decisive  knowledge.  Skepticism  supported  the  authority  of  the 
Church:  “if. . .  no  assertion  can  resist  the  arguments  that  can  be  opposed  to 
it,  the  only  certainty  lies  in  revelation  and  the  only  thing  that  binds  us  to  this 
truth  is  the  tradition  and  authority  of  the  Church”  (Allen  1993: 31).  Premod¬ 
ernism  relied  on  authority  to  maintain  its  claims.  Any  claim,  no  matter  how 
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counter-intuitive,  was  sustainable  by  the  right  authority  The  endpiece  of  this 
epistemological  system  was,  naturally,  the  authority  of  the  Pope.  The  authori¬ 
tative  hierarchy  made  access  to  the  truth  not  at  all  difficult  to  imagine.  The 
proper  reading  of  the  normative  source  — the  Bible —  was  sufficient  to  know 
the  truth. 

We  should  distinguish  premodern  reading  from  modern  interpretation. 
Hans  Frei  has  argued  that  the  Biblical  narrative  was  for  premoderns  not 
something  of  the  past,  calling  for  interpretation ,  but  something  encompass¬ 
ing  past,  present,  and  future,  that  demanded  reading.  Premodern  reading 
consisted  of  a  typological  method  that  provided  for  a  remarkable  fusion  of 
literal  and  figurative  elements.  Typologically,  events  were  understood  in  their 
own  right,  in  their  contemporary  settings,  inducing  a  literal  reading.  But  any 
event  also  had  a  figurative  meaning,  linking  it  to  some  typos  within  the  Bib¬ 
lical  narrative,  in  particular  to  the  central  “event”  of  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Literal  and  figurative  meaning  were  not  contrasted  but  were  actually  com¬ 
bined  without  identification  of  the  two.  But  typology  did  not  only  range  over 
intra-biblical  events.  It  incorporated  extra-biblical  events  as  well.  Greek  phi¬ 
losophers  could  be  included,  but  also  readers  of  the  Scriptures  in  their  own 
contemporary  settings.  Typologically,  they  were  part  of  the  very  story  they 
read!  In  this  way,  an  otherwise  somewhat  strange  doctrine  of  the  presentia 
realis  becomes  quite  understandable.  The  unbloody  repetition  of  the 
sacrifice  in  fact  happens  during  the  mass  by  means  of  typological  “reference.” 
In  a  similar  fashion,  the  very  tangible  devotion  in  the  Middle  Ages  can  be 
understood.  Rather  than  a  scene  of  some  remote  past,  a  picture  of  a  man  of 
sorrows  confronts  the  kneeling  worshiper  in  the  present:  the  depicted 
suffering  is  the  result  of  his  sins.  The  guardian  of  the  typological  reading  was 
the  Church,  witnessing  the  continuum  of  the  typological  reading  through¬ 
out  the  ages  and  embodying  the  decisive  authority  that  made  normative  de¬ 
cisions.  It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  think  of  the  premodern  Papacy  as 
the  best  authority,  as  if  by  some  general  standard  it  performed  better  than  its 
competitors.  The  crucial  point  is  that  the  reading  of  the  Church  provided  the 
standards  itself.  The  Papal  normative  reading  did  not  reflect  the  truth,  so 
much  as  it  was  the  truth.  Premodernism  did  not  quest  for  Truth;  it  dwelled 
within  it!  The  doctrinal  infallibility  of  the  Holy  See  was  not  the  arrogant  re¬ 
sult  of  mere  presumptuousness;  it  is  a  consequence  of  a  neat  epistemologi¬ 
cal  system  that  demands  a  normative  pinnacle  for  the  hierarchy.  The  Protes¬ 
tant  rebellion  against  Papal  authority  consequently  was  of  much  more 
significance  than  a  mere  religious  battle.  The  Reformation  not  only  cut  ties 
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with  the  Church  of  Rome,  but  it  also  created  a  normative  vacuum  that  had 
previously  been  filled  by  the  authority  of  the  clerical  hierarchy 

Martin  Luther  initially  stayed  well  within  the  authoritarian  space  of  the 
Church,  but  resigned  when  he  realized  the  ambiguity  of  this  highest  author¬ 
ity  His  appeals  to  Papal  decrees  of  the  past  were  simply  answered  by  other 
decrees,  old  and  new  The  highest  authority  showed  itself  to  be  inconsistent 
and  Luther  decided  to  “return”  to  the  Scriptures  themselves:  Sola  Scriptural 
An  unexpected  but  decisive  side  effect  was  that, by  rejecting  the  authoritative 
tradition,  a  historical  gap  of  some  fourteen  centuries  was  created.  Suddenly 
a  balanced  system  of  normative  reading  made  room  for  the  question  of  how 
to  interpret  the  old  texts.  The  problem  which  arose  was  that,  by  dropping 
authority,  there  was  no  longer  a  normative  framework  available.  How  does 
one  determine  the  correct  interpretation  out  of  many  possibilities?  The  early 
attempt  of  the  reformers  to  secure  normativity  by  appealing  to  the  guidance 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  failed  pitifully  in  1529,  when  at  the  Marburg  conference  no 
agreement  could  be  reached  on  the  matter  of  the  Eucharist.  The  Holy  Spirit 
moved  about  but  did  not  inspire  the  different  Protestant  leaders  in  the  same 
way.  The  loss  of  normative  authority  still  haunts  Protestantism,  which  deals 
with  doctrinal  disagreements  by  splitting  up  rather  than  by  settling  issues. 

The  Reformation  was  part  of  a  much  larger  change  from  Aristotelian  au¬ 
thority-based  epistemology  towards  an  evidential  form  of  epistemology. 
This  change,  the  turn  to  the  subject,  marks  the  transition  from  the  pre-mod¬ 
ern  to  the  modern  spirit.  Jeffrey  Stout  aptly  coins  it  the  flight  from  authority. 
Modernism  was  the  answer  to  the  epistemological  crisis  of  conflicting  au¬ 
thorities  that  not  only  affected  theological  disputes  but  also  concerned  the 
possibility  for  true  knowledge  as  such.  We  can  read  Descartes  deploring  the 
lack  of  normative  authority:  “I  could  not  choose  anyone  whose  opinions  it 
seemed  to  me  I  ought  to  prefer  to  those  of  others,  and  I  found  myself  con¬ 
strained,  as  it  were,  to  undertake  my  own  guidance”  (1968:  39).  Lacking  au¬ 
thority,  the  subject  could  only  fall  back  on  itself.  The  turn  to  the  subject,  how¬ 
ever,  resulted  in  the  loss  of  direct  contact  with  truth.  No  longer  coinciding 
with  the  normative  reading  of  the  highest  authority,  truth  was  set  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  and  the  question  was  how  to  (re-)gain  access  to  it.  Here  again,  the  nor¬ 
mative  problem  regarding  interpretations  arises.  How  to  decide  between 
different  interpretations  of  the  truth  when  truth  itself  can  no  longer  decide? 
For  this  question  the  Cartesian  solution  of  cogito  ergo  sum  is  not  very  suit¬ 
able  and  in  fact  “looks  useful  only  when  not  needed”  (Stout  1981:  50).  The 
Cartesian  ego  may  offer  a  method  of  arriving  at  subjective  certainty  but  does 
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not  provide  for  a  way  of  settling  disputes  between  different  subjects.  The 
problem  of  conflicting  authorities  is  not  solved  when  a  parallel  problem  of 
conflicting  egos  is  generated.  Some  normative  instrument  to  deal  with 
differences  between  subjects  had  to  be  envisioned. 

Kant  came  up  with  an  ingenious  argument  to  provide  for  such  an  instru¬ 
ment:  the  very  act  of  knowing  established  the  solid  ground  that  could  decide 
between  conflicting  claims.  Kants  “turn  to  the  subject,”  it  should  be  noted, 
did  not  concern  humans  as  they  walked  the  earth,  but  postulated  the  tran¬ 
scendental  Subject  that  provided  for  a  normative  ideal.  In  as  far  as  human 
beings  were  rational,  they  would  conform  to  this  ideal.  Rationality  provided 
the  universal,  albeit  ideal,  standards  to  determine  the  correct  interpretation. 

True  enough,  rationality  had  played  an  important  role  in  pre-modern 
philosophy  as  well,  but  its  position,  as  it  were,  “toppled  over”  with  the  turn 
to  the  subject.  For  premoderns,  rationality  explained  how  human  thinking 
could  grasp  the  truth  of  being  itself.  Aristotle’s  well-known  definition — ”to 
say  of  what  is  that  it  is,  and  of  what  is  not  that  it  is  not,  is  true”  (Met.  1011b)  — 
suggests  that  linguistic  truth  and  “real”  truth  were  easily  thought  together. 
They  were  in  fact  the  very  same  thing.  Humans,  being  essentially  rational, 
possessed  the  faculty  of  nous  that  enabled  them  not  so  much  to  see ,  but  to 
partake  of  the  truth  of  being.  As  being  itself  was  essentially  rational,  both  hu¬ 
mans  and  the  world  were  essentially  the  same,  and  access  to  the  truth  was  no 
fundamental  problem  at  all.  Rationality,  or  perhaps  we  should  use  the  Greek 
word  Logos,  was  the  same  for  both  thinking  and  being. 

For  modernists,  however,  rationality  played  a  fundamentally  different  role. 
Instead  of  explaining  knowledge,  its  task  was  to  justify  interpretations  over 
against  alternatives.  When  the  truth  of  being  was  set  at  a  distance,  only  the 
truth  of  thinking  was  available.  Still,  in  as  far  as  the  rationality  of  thinking 
reflected  the  rationality  of  being,  thinking  would  provide  for  an  indirect 
route  to  the  real  truth  of  being.  For  this  idea,  two  conditions  must  obtain. 
First,  the  rationality  of  thinking  must  reflect  the  true  order  of  being.  God’s 
grace  took  care  of  this:  would  God  deliberately  deceive  humans  by  disturb¬ 
ing  our  noetic  structure?  Second,  different  thoughts  must  be  comparable. 
Here  the  fundamental  importance  of  rationality  comes  to  the  fore:  it  pro¬ 
vides  the  epistemological  device  for  making  different  interpretations  com¬ 
mensurable.  If  truth  is  the  aim,  it  must  be  possible  in  principle  to  single  out 
the  correct  interpretation.  Only  under  this  condition,  can  the  very  idea  of 
correct  interpretation  make  sense  in  the  first  place.  The  lack  of  such  com- 
mensurability  leaves  us  with  “many  kinds  of  eyes.”  Under  such  conditions, 
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Nietzsche  polemically  argued,  “there  are  many  kinds  of ‘truths’  and  conse¬ 
quently  there  is  no  truth”  (1967, 540).  Epistemology  is  thinkable  only  if  ra¬ 
tionality  can  perform  its  task  of  making  concepts  commensurable. 

NON-FOUNDATIONALISM 

The  failure  of  foundationalism  is  the  failure  of  universal  commensurability 
and  of  universal  assent.  In  the  absence  of  a  univocal  set  of  basic  truths,  and 
in  the  absence  of  an  absolute  method  of  inference,  no  universal  conclusions 
can  be  hoped  for.  Utter  relativism  seems  to  be  the  inevitable  consequence.  No 
position  can  be  preferred  over  others,  because  no  conclusive  legitimization 
of  such  preference  can  be  given.  In  the  end,  everyone  has  his  or  her  own  stan¬ 
dards. 

Utter  relativism,  however,  is  hardly  a  convincing  position.  The  idea  of  an 
idiosyncratic  rationality  is,  as  Harold  Brown  argues,  quite  incoherent:  “the 
very  notion  that  there  might  be  ‘standards  of  evaluation’  loses  its  point  if 
these  standards  can  be  chosen  arbitrarily,  and  this  view  would  seem  to  be 
incompatible  with  any  notion  of  rationality”  (1988:  113).  The  objection 
echoes  Wittgenstein’s  objections  to  the  private  language  argument.  Idiosyn¬ 
cratic  “rules”  make  no  sense  because  it  would  be  fundamentally  impossible 
to  check  whether  or  not  the  rule  was  correctly  applied.  But  the  incoherence 
of  a  private  rationality  does  not  preclude  the  possibility  of  “social  relativism”: 
different  communities  apply  different  sets  of  norms  and  there  is  no  way  to  de¬ 
cide  normatively  between  the  various  options.  This  position  is  known  as 
non-foundationalism.  Not  unshakable  foundations,  but  holism  constitutes 
the  structure  of  its  epistemology.  “Nonfoundationaiists,”  Wentzel  van 
Huyssteen  argues, “deny  that  we  have  any  of  those  alleged  strong  foundations 
for  our  belief-systems  and  argue  instead  that  all  of  our  beliefs  together  form 
part  of  a  groundless  web  of  interrelated  belief”  (1997: 3).  Data  from  anthro¬ 
pological  research,  as  well  as  considerations  concerning  the  nature  of  lan¬ 
guage  and  of  knowledge  seem  to  support  this  position.  Benjamin  Whorf,  for 
instance,  discusses  how  the  Hopi  do  not  quantify  time.  “We  tend  to  think,” 
Brown  summarizes  Whorf,  “that  definite  quantities  of  time  pass  indepen¬ 
dently  of  us,  and  this  is  captured  in  such  customs  as  the  production  of  uni¬ 
form  clocks  and  calendars”  (1988:  118).  The  ability  to  view  time  as 
quantifiable,  however,  is  not  some  anthropological  given.  The  Hopi  do  not 
pluralize  the  notion  of  “day”  Their  language  does  not  allow  for  the  grammati¬ 
cal  construction  of  days.  As  a  consequence,  they  know  only  one  day — today. 
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Clearly,  as  the  notion  of  time  is  central  to  both  daily  routines  as  well  as 
scientific  endeavors,  it  seems  that  two  such  different  understandings  of  time 
must  result  in  two  radically  different  ways  of  understanding  the  world.  Yet,  as 
Whorf  insists,  it  cannot  be  said  that  one  of  them  is  clearly  the  better  one. 
“People  with  different  languages. . .  live  in  terms  of  different  realities,  and  can 
legitimately  be  described  as  knowing  different  truths  in  the  sense  in  which  a 
true  statement  must  conform  to  reality”  (Brown  1988: 121). 

The  question  of  whether  or  not  a  language  is  correctly  used,  which  is  sup  - 
posed  to  include  the  question  of  whether  its  inferences  are  correct,  is  always 
a  question  that  depends  on  the  specific  way  in  which  the  language  in  ques¬ 
tion  is  structured.  It  would  make  no  sense  to  evaluate  the  Hopi  understand¬ 
ing  of  “future”  events  by  our  standards.  As  the  basic  concepts  would  differ 
radically,  we  would  just  be  applying  an  inadequate  standard.  Only  people 
speaking  the  same  language  are  in  the  position  to  evaluate  the  correctness 
of  language-use.  From  this  perspective, “it  makes  perfectly  good  sense  within 
a  society  to  distinguish  truth  from  falsity  and  reality  from  illusion;  but  when 
we  attempt  to  evaluate  the  ways  in  which  these  distinctions  are  made  in  one 
social  structure  in  terms  of  the  framework  of  another  social  structure  our 
attempt  becomes  incoherent”  (Brown  1988: 125). 

Social  relativism  has  proven  very  attractive  to  philosophers  of  religion 
and  theologians.  The  attraction  presumably  derives  from  the  fact  that  reli¬ 
gion  can  be  claimed  to  be  a  “language”  of  its  own,  which  cannot  be  under¬ 
stood  or  criticized  by  other  “languages.”  External  assaults  can  be  disregarded 
as  applying  a  foreign  standard  to  the  viability  of  the  system,  and  religion  can 
claim  autonomy  and  relish  its  own  particularity.  When  religion  is  under 
heavy  attack  from  positivist  quarters,  this  position  may  seem  comfortable: 
“religion  is  a  form  of  life;  it  is  embedded  in  action — what  Wittgenstein  calls 
a  ‘language-game.’  Science  is  another.  Neither  stands  in  need  of  justification, 
the  one  no  more  than  the  other”  (Malcolm  1977:  212). 

The  social  relativist  position,  however,  digs  its  own  grave.  In  order  to 
make  its  point,  it  must  claim  that  its  conclusion  is  not  culturally  relative.  If 
the  theory  would  be  auto- referential,  its  validity  would  only  pertain  to  the 
select  subculture  of  Western  academic  anthropologists,  but  would  certainly 
not  be  valid  in  other  (sub-)cultures.  It  is  ironic  that  many  positions,  starting 
with  precisely  the  non- Western  cultures  that  provided  for  much  of  the  rela¬ 
tivists’  evidence,  are  emphatically  not  relativistic.  It  is  hard  to  see  why,  on  its 
own  standards,  the  relativist  position  is  to  be  preferred  to  other  positions. 
Nonfoundationalism  is  unable  “to  explain  why  we  choose  some  viewpoints, 
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some  language  games,  or  some  networks  of  belief  over  others”  (Van 
Huyssteen  1997:  26) .  The  preference  for  the  non-foundational  position  itself 
is  incoherent.  The  relativists  are  not  in  the  position  to  make  a  meta-claim, 
and  so  they  cannot  effectively  argue  against  any  form  of  absolutism.  Brown, 
interestingly,  argues  that  this  problem  arises  because  social  relativism  wants 
to  salvage  what  it  can  from  the  foundational  model.  They  need  a  universal 
claim  in  order  to  show  that  universal  rationality  is  invalid.  Such  an  attempt 
can  only  fail. 

The  philosophical  incoherence  complements  religious  reservations  re¬ 
garding  relativism.  By  withdrawing  to  such  fortresses  as  “language-games,” 
religion  would  lose  contact  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  while  celebrating 
its  own  private  idiolect  would  become  utterly  irrelevant  for  anybody  else. 
Such  withdrawal  is  not  a  form  of  life,  but  a  foreshadowing  of  death.  No  self- 
respecting  religion  could  be  satisfied  with  such  a  position.  Without  any  in¬ 
fluence  from  “outside”  the  religious  language-game  will  fall  prey  to  inbreed¬ 
ing,  intellectually  or  otherwise,  and  suffocate  in  the  self-righteousness  of  a 
conceited  community.  Also,  the  particularistic  character  of  non-foundation- 
alism  clashes  with  the  missionary  demands  of  many  religions.  The  good 
news  should  not  be  restrained  but  spread  out.  Even  if  some  forms  of  mission 
have  (for  good  reasons)  fallen  into  discredit,  privatism  in  religion  hardly  is 
a  persuasive  alternative. 

POSTFOUNDATIONAL  RATIONALITY 


Rejecting  non-foundationalism,  Van  Huyssteen  calls  for  an  interdisciplinary 
conversation  that  “points  creatively  beyond  the  confines  of  the  local  commu¬ 
nity,  group,  or  culture”  (1997:  4).  The  condition  for  the  possibility  of  doing 
this  is  not,  obviously,  a  material  notion  of  foundational  rationality,  prescrib¬ 
ing  a  specific  set  of  standards,  but  is  nevertheless  a  substantial  notion  of  ra¬ 
tionality,  pertaining  to  finding  shared  resources  or  some  common  ground 
between  different  disciplines.  There  is  hope  for  this,  because  we  may  see  that 
the  different  networks  do  the  same  thing:  mediate  knowledge.  “Just  as  all 
scientific  observations  are  always  theory-laden,  so  too  all  religious  experi¬ 
ences  are  always  interpretation-laden”  (Van  Huyssteen  1997: 19),  and  this 
similarity  breaks  through  the  non-foundationalist  isolation.  Different  sys¬ 
tems  have  the  same  philosophical  function:  to  interpret  reality. 
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Postfoundationalism  moderates  the  foundational  demands.  The  latter 
demanded  that  a  rational  conclusion  be  one  that  could  not  be  doubted  be¬ 
cause  it  was  absolutely  necessary.  Non-foundationalism  merely  denied  that 
this  was  attainable.  But,  we  may  ask,  why  do  we  need  conclusions  that  are 
beyond  any  possible  doubt,  instead  of  being  satisfied  with  results  that  are  in 
fact  not  put  into  question?  Maybe  the  problem  of  foundationalism  lies  in  the 
demands  rather  than  in  the  unsatisfactory  results.  After  all,  human  knowl¬ 
edge,  even  if  fallible,  is  generally  quite  reliable.  Why  shouldn’t  that  be 
enough?  The  notion  of  rationality  maybe  saved  when  our  expectations  are 
lowered.  And  there  are  good  reasons  for  doing  so,  although  it  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  we  can  indeed  maintain  a  notion  of  rationality  that  is 
sufficiently  thick  to  warrant  philosophical  interest. 

The  quest  for  absolute  certainty  is  without  end,  because  it  is  always  pos¬ 
sible  to  ask  a(nother)  “why?”  question.  For  us  limited  human  beings,  abso¬ 
lute  certainty  is  not  within  reach.  As  Harold  Brown  says:  “indubitable  knowl¬ 
edge  would  be  wonderful  if  we  could  achieve  it  but,  with  the  possible  excep¬ 
tion  of  some  trivial  cases,  indubitability  is  not  within  our  grasp”  (1988: 144). 
But  the  fact  that  we  can  be  mistaken,  and  that  we  can  doubt  our  judgment, 
does  not  mean  that  we  are  mistaken  nor  that  we  should  doubt  our  judgment. 
Foundationalism,  seeking  starting  points  that  cannot  be  doubted,  demands 
too  much.  We  can  do  with  starting  points  that  are  not  doubted.  We  can  stop 
our  search  for  foundations  when  “we  judge  that  we  need  go  no  further  in  the 
present  context,  or  [when]  we  have  reached  the  point  at  which  we  have  been 
trained  to  stop”  (1988: 144).  It  is  even  irrational ,  Nicholas  Rescher  argues,  to 
ask  for  more  than  this:  “the  crux  of  the  matter  is  that  rationality  is  not  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  absolute  optimization  but  of  circumstantial  optimization,  not  of  doing 
what  is  the  best  thing  unqualifiedly  but  of  doing  the  best  that  can  be  done  in 
the  circumstances”  (1988: 29). 

A  human  rational  subject  simply  finds  herself  in  particular  circumstances 
and  can  do  no  more  than  act  in  that  situation.  Obviously,  when  more  infor¬ 
mation  is  taken  into  account,  it  may  turn  out  that  we  have  made  a  wrong 
decision.  But  that  does  not  mean  that  our  initial  decision,  given  the  original 
circumstances,  has  been  irrational.  The  “circumstances”  here  concern  the 
concrete  situation  one  finds  oneself  in,  and  also  include  cultural  background, 
language,  and  even  “the  inner  conditions  that  relate  to  a  person’s  physical  and 
psychological  make-up”  (Rescher  1988: 158).  The  sad  thing  about  the  human 
condition  is  that  we  are  limited  beings  without  a  complete  overview.  We  are 
under  a  “predicament  of  reason.”  We  must  follow  reason,  yet  we  know  that 
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we  may  make  mistakes.  The  only  thing  we  can  do  is  to  try  to  do  our  best 
within  our  circumstances,  in  the  full  knowledge  that  our  best  may  not  be 
good  enough. 

The  post-foundationalist  rational  subject  is  quite  different  from  the  tran¬ 
scendental  Subject  of  early  modernism.  It  is  thoroughly  contingent  and  is 
placed  within  a  specific  “chronotope.”  Calvin  Schrag,  by  borrowing  this  term 
from  the  Russian  philosopher  Bakhtin,  hopes  to  maintain  a  rational  subject 
while  addressing  the  problems  involved  in  definite  description  of  the  Sub¬ 
ject.  “Not  only  the  epistemological  subject  of  Cartesianism,”  Schrag  argues, 
“the  transcendental  subject  of  Kantianism,  and  the  dialectical-historical 
subject  of  Hegelianism,  but  the  subject  in  pretty  much  every  sense  whatever 
suffers  the  fate  of  erasure”  (1992: 46).  People  simply  differ.  There  is  no  anthro¬ 
pological  constant  that  could  provide  for  a  normative  anchorage  of  rational¬ 
ity.  Human  beings  have  no  access  to  any  complete  picture  of  total  informa¬ 
tion,  but  are  limited  beings  that  can  do  nothing  more  than  do  their  best.  But 
if  rationality  is  so  closely  related  to  specific  circumstances  the  danger  of  plu¬ 
ralistic  relativism  looms  again.  After  all,  no  two  persons  find  themselves  in 
exacly  same  circumstances.  “Would  not  this  sort  of  pluralistic  relativism  de¬ 
stroy  rationality  as  such?”  Rescher  asks.  “Does  it  not  make  every  man  his 
own  arbiter,  so  that  reason  collapses  into  chaotic  fragments?”  (1988: 134). 

A  two-stage  deployment  of  the  notion  of  judgment  prevents  postfoun- 
dationalism  from  lapsing  into  relativism  and  locates  the  personal  compo¬ 
nent  firmly  in  a  community.  First,  yes,  we  only  have  our  own  judgments  at  our 
disposal,  but  second,  these  are  only  rationally  acceptable  if  they  are  sustained 
by  the  judgment  of  others.  Judgment  is  not  some  form  of  arbitrary  decision: 
it  is  based  on  knowledge,  skill,  and  experience.  Judgment  “is  the  ability  to 
evaluate  a  situation,  assess  evidence,  and  come  to  a  reasonable  decision  with¬ 
out  following  rules”  (Brown  1988: 137).  It  entails  that  one  is  able  to  do  just  the 
right  thing,  because  of  having  mastered  a  skill,  and  not  as  a  result  of  follow¬ 
ing  an  a  priori  rule  of  some  foundationalistic  method.  The  fact  that  skills 
must  be  learned  in  order  to  master  them  already  indicates  that  judgment  is 
firmly  rooted  within  a  community.  Rather  than  a  strictly  private  talent,  mys¬ 
teriously  hidden  in  the  deeper  depths  of  the  human  brain,  judgment  is  taught 
by  others. 

The  upshot  of  judgment  is  not  so  much  that  everybody  will  always  come 
to  the  same  conclusions,  but  rather  that  informed  people  can  recognize  each 
other’s  conclusions  as  viable  options.  This  function  concerns  the  second 
stage  of  judgment-rationality:  judgments  need  to  be  recognized  to  be  ratio- 
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nal.  Not  just  any  judgment  of  anybody  on  just  anything  is  rational  as  such.  It 
needs  the  acknowledgment  of  other  experts  in  the  field  to  gain  that  status: 
“for  a  belief  based  on  judgment  to  be  a  rational  one,  it  must  be  submitted  to 
the  community  of  those  who  share  the  relevant  expertise  for  evaluation 
against  their  own  judgments”  (Brown  1988: 187).  The  social  aspect  is  as  im¬ 
portant  as  the  personal  judgment,  but  comes  at  a  second  stage.  For  Brown, 
Robinson  Crusoe  could  exercise  judgment  on  his  island,  but  could  not  prop¬ 
erly  said  to  be  rational,  because  there  would  be  no  one  around  to  sustain  his 
claims.  The  sort  of  rationality  proposed  here  is  essentially  an  intersubjective 
notion  of  rationality  that  is  determined  by  the  community  of  experts,  or,  as 
Rescher  says,  of  “right-thinking  people”  (1988, 99).  In  this  way,  postfounda- 
tionalism  secures  its  critical  capacity. 

In  contrast  to  the  transcendentalism  of  foundationalism,  postfounda- 
tional  rationality  is  intersubjective  and  firmly  located  within  the  community: 
“as  a  social  practice,  rather  than  the  adventure  of  a  solitary  ego,  interpreta¬ 
tion  remains  responsive  to  a  community  of  interpreters  and  the  claims  of  the 
encountered  other”  (Schrag  1992: 89).  But  intersubjectivity  does  not  come  by 
itself  and  must  be  accounted  for.  Resellers  fear  that  everybody  is  his  own 
arbiter  may  be  taken  away  in  the  judgment-approach,  but  there  is  still  the 
possibility  that  the  different  subjects  are  simply  ships  passing  in  the  night.  If 
so,  we  will  find  ourselves  in  relativism  again,  and  perhaps  even  in  solipsism. 
We  need,  it  seems,  to  have  something  on  which  subjects  agree  to  make  sure 
that  there  really  is  communication  and  not  just  noise.  We  need  “criteria  and 
validity  claims  that  issue  from  a  mutual  understanding  and  intersubjective 
recognition”  (Schrag  1992:  62).  To  explain  community  and  to  understand 
communication,  post-foundationalism  requires  basic  agreement ,  a  common 
ground,  some  shared  convictions,  an  amount  of  consensus,  or  maybe  only  a 
common  goal.  The  demand  for  commonality  not  only  provides  the  condi¬ 
tions  for  the  possibility  of  communication,  but  can  also  handle  occasional 
disagreements.  In  fact,  postfoundationalists  argue,  disagreement  is  only  un¬ 
derstandable  if  we  can  recognize  the  competing  force  of  an  alternative,  and 
this,  they  maintain,  is  only  possible  when  in  fact  the  alternatives  are  basically 
commensurable.  The  extreme  idea  that  different  languages  are  completely  in¬ 
commensurable,  as  the  cultural  relativists  maintain,  is  untenable:  “the  very 
recognition  of  that  which  is  incommensurable. . .  testifies  of  its  being ‘under¬ 
stood’  in  some  sense — understood  as  being  different”  (Schrag  1992: 134). 
Only  when  two  experts  are  acknowledged  as  fellow-experts  can  their  views 
conflict.  If  this  were  not  the  case,  the  two  claims  would  not  be  competing,  but 
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would  simply  be  two  different  things.  Whereas,  say,  the  mystical  aesthetics  of 
Andrej  Tarkovsky’s  Stalker  does  not  compete  with  Einstein’s  claims  regard¬ 
ing  the  incompleteness  of  quantum  theory — the  one  being  a  movie  and  the 
other  a  scientific  theory — Bohr’s  interpretation  of  quantum  physics  is  a  se¬ 
rious  alternative  to  Einstein’s  interpretation.  These  are  both  scientific  and 
they  acknowledge  each  other  as  such,  and  this  implies,  Brown  argues,  that  “as 
deep  as  the  disagreements  were,  the  debate  took  place  in  the  context  of  a  large 
number  of  other  views  on  which  there  was  agreement”  (1988:  222). 

FORMAL  VS.  SUBSTANTIAL  RATIONALITY 

The  common  ground,  Schrag  maintains,  consists  of  something  “in  between” 
different  people  and  should  be  rhetorically  understood.  Classical  rhetoric 
postulated  speaker  and  audience  as  two  independent  poles  of  which  one,  the 
speaker,  tried  to  cause  an  effect  on  the  other,  the  hearer.  In  Schrag’s  proposal, 
however,  rhetoric  is  fundamentally  rooted  in  the  community.  Rather  than 
postulating  independent  actors,  communicative  rhetoric  understands  the 
relation  itself  as  basic:  “the  mosaic  of  we-relationships  that  limns  our  com¬ 
municative  rhetoric  refigures  this  relationship  as  a  collaborative  deliberation 
and  action  with  the  other.  Dialogical  interaction  and  the  reciprocity  of  pro¬ 
posal  and  response  replace  the  seriality  of  rhetorical  speech  directed  to  the 
interlocutor”  (Schrag  1992: 130).  Every  rhetorical  situation  yields  its  own 
common  ground,  its  own  criteria,  or  in  Schrag’s  words,  its  own  transversal 
logos.  This  notion  of  logos ,  however,  has  a  quite  different  character  than  the 
Logos  we  encountered  some  centuries  ago:  it  does  not  refer  to  any  universal 
concept  of  traditional  metaphysics  and  epistemology,  but  indicates  the  bind¬ 
ing  element  of  communication.  “The  logos,”  Schrag  argues,  “is  reconstituted 
but  it  is  not  left  behind.  It  continues  to  register  its  effects  (and  it  is  discern¬ 
ible  only  through  its  effects)  in  a  transversal  binding  or  gathering  of  the  mul¬ 
tiplicity  and  flux  of  our  socio-historical  practices.  The  region  in  which  this 
binding  or  gathering  is  operative  is  neither  that  of  untrammeled  essences  nor 
a  priori  rules.  Its  proper  region  or  arena  is  that  of  communicative  praxis” 
(1992: 166).  Clearly,  this  notion  carries  overtones  of  Habermas’  theory  of 
communicative  action,  and  Schrag  indeed  sees  himself  in  line  with  the 
Habermasean  tradition.  But  he  rejects  Habermas’  idea  of  a  universal  ground¬ 
ing:  “what  is  required  is  a  notion  of  communicative  rationality  that  offers  its 
own  resources  of  critique,  articulation,  and  disclosure,  no  longer  requiring 
the  epistemological  guarantees  of  universality  and  necessity  issuing  from  a 
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vertical  grounding”  (1992: 165).  Schrag  proposes  a  notion  of  transversal  ra¬ 
tionality  to  do  this  job.  Within  a  communicative  praxis,  Schrag  argues, 
“transversality  effects  a  unification  and  integrations  communication  across 
differences,  that  does  congeal  into  a  seamless  solidarity  or  locus  of  coinci¬ 
dence”  (1992: 154).  Transversal  rationality  does  not  assure  nor  demand  total 
agreement,  but  maintains  that  communication  involves  at  least  some  agree¬ 
ment. 

Schrag’s  notion  of  transversality  aims  at  avoiding  the  postmodern  dan¬ 
ger  of  anything  goes.  It  wants  to  take  seriously  the  human  predicament,  but 
nevertheless  hopes  to  save  rationality.  However,  I  am  afraid  that  Schrag  does 
not  succeed  in  this  and  cannot  succeed  because  the  notion  of  substantial 
rationality  either  must  be  cashed  out  materially,  or  become  a  mere  matter  of 
formality.  The  first  option  betrays  the  chronotopical  character  of  post-foun- 
dationalism;  the  second  evaporates  the  notion  of  rationality.  Schrag’s  trans¬ 
versal  rationality  can  be  understood  in  those  two  different,  and  incompatible, 
ways.  As  a  formal  notion,  transversal  rationality  may  be  understood  to  de¬ 
mand  nothing  more  than  simply  the  giving  of  good  reasons  in  a  given  situa¬ 
tion,  but  this  is  not  very  interesting.  It  merely  indicates  that  persons  are  will¬ 
ing  to  take  each  other  seriously  and  that  they  try  to  answer  each  others  ques¬ 
tions.  Important  as  this  is,  it  simply  says  that  people  communicate.  Formal 
rationality  hardly  adds  anything  to  the  discussion,  or  worse,  makes  commu¬ 
nication  rational  by  definition,  thereby  depriving  it  of  its  normative  power. 
If  rationality  adds  anything,  this  is  only  because  it  can  make  norrhativedis- 
tinctions  that  are  material  in  their  proper  contexts.  Postfoundationalism  may 
evade  the  foundational  problems  of  a  priori  basic  beliefs  and  truth  preserv¬ 
ing  methods  of  inference,  but  it  must  be  substantiated  at  some  point  to  cut 
ice.  Substantial  rationality  must  be  able  to  say  what  counts  as  good  reasons 
in  any  given  situation.  As  such,  substantial  rationality  cannot  be  satisfied  by 
demanding  good  reasons;  it  must  postulate  a  best  reason  to  which  everybody 
must  agree.  Although  conditionalized,  it  is  clear  that  a  situational  material¬ 
ity  is  involved  here. 

The  difference  between  the  formal  demand  of  good  reasons  and  the  sub¬ 
stantial  claim  of  the  best  reason  hinges  on  the  question  of  whether  or  not  the 
transversal  logos  is  the  same  for  both  participants,  or  whether  it  can  be 
different  for  them.  Does  communication  demand  agreement  on  a  common 
ground,  or  can  it  allow  for  acceptance  on  different  grounds ?  Do  we  need  a 
single,  even  if  changing,  substantial  standard  of  rationality  consisting  of 
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agreement  or  can  we  do  without  any  agreed-upon  intermediary  and  simply 
maintain  that  different  people  accept  claims  on  different  grounds? 

To  my  mind,  post-foundationalism  cannot  opt  for  the  formal  interpreta¬ 
tion  because  it  cherishes  the  epistemological  task  of  rationality.  Although 
moderated,  postfoundational  rationality  is  still  “constitutive  of  the  act  of 
knowledge  and  the  quest  for  truth”  (Schrag  1992: 136).  This  task  requires  that 
it  can,  in  principle,  be  fulfilled.  The  modesty  of  postfoundationalism  is  the 
result  of  the  acknowledgment  that  we  cannot  handle  the  epistemological  tool 
of  rationality  perfectly,  but  does  in  no  way  involve  questioning  the  adequacy 
of  the  tool  itself.  The  quest  for  truth  can  tolerate  a  predicament  of  reason,  and 
can  tolerate  the  practical  inaccessibility  of  truth,  but  it  cannot  accept  a  fun¬ 
damental  inaccessibility  of  truth.  It  cannot  give  up  the  idea  that  rationality 
is  substantial,  and  that  material  claims  are  situationally  possible.  Even  if  the 
participants  in  any  given  communicative  situation  have  lost  sight  of  the  “best 
reason,”  it  must  still  be  there. 

As  an  epistemological  device,  substantial  rationality  is  applied  “in  at¬ 
tempting  to  discover  truth...  we  take  those  conclusions  that  are  rationally 
acceptable  as  our  best  estimations  of  the  truth”  (Brown  1988: 202).  The  idea, 
clearly,  is  that  we  are  approaching  truth  and  coming  nearer  all  the  time.  Truth 
in  its  full  splendor,  independent  of  any  knowing  subject,  may  be  unattain¬ 
able  for  the  human  mind,  but  verisimilutidio  comes  close  and  is  closing  in. 
This  notion,  despite  its  popularity,  is  quite  troublesome,  especially  from  a 
religious  point  of  view.  It  postulates  a  linear  development  towards  truth,  by 
which  it  could  quantitatively  be  “approached.”  The  trouble  is  that  the  “real” 
truth,  as  independent  of  the  human  mind,  may  not  only  be  quantitatively 
different  from  our  estimations,  but  may  also  be  qualitatively  different,  or  a 
mixture  of  those  two.  We  may  know  the  truth  only  partially,  but  we  may  also 
be  on  quite  the  wrong  track,  despite  occasional  success.  Religions  in  particu¬ 
lar  stress  the  qualitative  difference  of  God’s  realm  from  our  worldly  misery; 
the  skandalon  crucis  is  an  important  example.  If  truth  is  inaccessible,  there 
is  no  beacon  to  determine  approach  or  alienation;  there  is  no  ground  for 
thinking  that  we  are  estimating  the  truth,  or  that  we  are  completely  mistaken 
in  our  convictions.  There  is  no  reason  to  see  a  religious  problem  here.  We  are 
not  called  to  unravel  the  deep  mysteries  of  God’s  mind  and  we  are  not  ex¬ 
pected,  nor  even  supposed,  to  penetrate  the  real  truth.  If  the  real  truth  is  of 
any  interest  for  us  human  beings,  God  shall  reveal  it  to  us  in  due  time.  We 
should  be  patient  and  humbly  await  such  a  moment. 
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The  problem  for  the  postfoundational  notion  of  substantial  rationality  is 
that  it  cannot  be  cashed  out  materially.  Briefly,  no  “best  reason”  can  be  of  any 
relevance  when  the  chronotopical  condition  may  prevent  its  discernment. 
The  participants  would  not  be  able  to  know  when  the  “best  reason”  was  in 
fact  given.  In  fact,  when  in  conflict,  both  participants  would  claim  the  “best- 
ness”  of  their  own  reason!  Substantial  rationality  reiterates  the  problem 
rather  than  solving  it. 

If  we  apply  a  chronotopical  human  condition  and  think  of  epistemology 
as  a  matter  of  holistic  networks  instead  of  based  on  particular  foundations, 
then  people  cannot  be  said  to  share  anything  substantially  other  than  their 
specific  chronotopes.  The  trouble  is  that  from  a  holistic  point  of  view,  agree¬ 
ment  is  only  “real”  agreement  when  nothing  elsewhere  in  the  network  can 
spoil  it.  Obviously,  some  kind  of  superficial  agreement  is  easily  obtained. 
That  some  pile  of  wood  is  ordered  in  some  way  is  easily  agreed  upon.  But  that 
which  concerns  a  “fetish”  image  may  give  rise  to  disagreements,  even  more 
so  when  the  pile  is  said  to  be  inhibited  by  evil  spirits.  That  people  die  of  aids 
is  clear  enough,  but  is  it  the  revenge  of  God  or  a  biological  misfortune,  or 
maybe  an  escaped  virus  from  a  biological  weapons  laboratory?  The  trouble 
is  that  holistically  the  superficial  agreement  is  disturbed  when  a  deeper  dis¬ 
agreement  turns  up.  As  a  normative  criterion,  superficial  agreement  is 
worthless.  Fundamental  agreement  is  needed  to  ensure  that  people  “really” 
agree.  Postfoundational  rationality  needs  a  fixed  point  to  locate  fundamen¬ 
tal  agreement. 

Because  firm  foundations  have  become  suspect,  and  reason  is  in  a  pre¬ 
dicament,  there  is  only  one  such  fixed  point  left — ends.  Michael  Stenmark 
defines  rationality  as  “the  pursuit  of  appropriate  ends  and  of  appropriate 
means  to  achieve  those  ends”  (1995: 35).  But  whereas  the  means  to  achieve  the 
ends  are  in  the  predicament  of  reason,  the  appropriateness  of  ends  them¬ 
selves  is  not!  “The  universally  appropriate  ends  at  issue”  Nicholas  Rescher 
maintains, “are  not  somehow  freely  chosen  by  us:  they  are  fixed  by  the  (for  us) 
inescapable  ontological  circumstance  that — like  it  or  not — we  find  ourselves 
to  exist  as  human  beings”  (1988: 105).  The  rationality  of  ends  may  thus  pro¬ 
vide  for  a  fixed  point  of  orientation  on  which  everybody  should  agree  and 
that  does  not  leave  open  room  for  disagreements.  In  this  way,  the  chrono¬ 
topical  limitation  of  the  human  condition  is  transcended:  “the  universalized 
aspect  of  rationality  turns  on  its  being  advisable  by  person-indifferent  and 
objectively  cogent  standards  for  anyone  in  those  circumstances  to  do  the  ‘ra¬ 
tionally  appropriate’  things  at  issue”  (Rescher  1988: 158).  Everybody  would 
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come  to  the  same  conclusions  being  in  the  same  circumstances.  Rationality 
in  this  way  is  directly  linked  to  an  anthropology  of  ends.  It  provides  a  way  to 
become  better  persons,  because  in  being  rational  we  are  “true  to  ourselves” 
(1988,225).  As  rationality  consists  of  the  relatively  best  way  to  achieve  natu¬ 
ral  ends,  employing  rationality  means  realizing  the  true  end  of  human  be¬ 
ings:  “the  more  rationally  one  acts,  the  more  fully  one  realizes. . .  the  ideals 
and  values  at  issue  in  being  a  person”  (Rescher  1988: 14). 

The  universality  of  the  appropriate  ends  determines  the  rationality  of  a 
persons  choices  and  behavior:  “a  personal  want  or  preference  qualifies  as 
rational  only  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  covered’  by  something  that  is  an  unre¬ 
strictedly  universal  desideratum”  (Rescher  1988: 160).  In  this  way,  Rescher 
argues,  collecting  stamps  is  covered  by  the  universal  end  of  “securing  ad¬ 
equate  relaxation  and  diversion  from  the  stress  of  one’s  daily  cares”  and  eat¬ 
ing  a  sandwich  is  covered  by  “wanting  to  stop  feeling  hungry”  (1988, 101).  The 
universal  end  ensures  that  our  personal  preference  is  rationally  justified  be¬ 
cause  everybody  in  the  same  circumstances  would  come  to  the  same  conclu¬ 
sions  and  do  the  same  thing.  If  it  is  somewhat  awkward  that  collecting 
stamps  and  eating  sandwiches  must  be  rationally  defended  at  all  by  appeal¬ 
ing  to  universal  desiderata,  its  theoretical  construction  is  highly  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  as  such.  I  shall  concentrate  on  the  sandwich  here.  It  is  not  a  matter  of 
course  that  the  desire  to  stop  feeling  hungry  is  an  unrestrictedly  universal 
desideratum.  People  who  are  fasting,  for  religious  or  dietary  reasons  for  in¬ 
stance,  do  desire  “to  stop  feeling  hungry?’ but  not  unrestrictedly  so!  Restrict¬ 
ing  the  desire  is  very  much  the  idea  of  fasting.  Apparently,  a  universal  desi¬ 
deratum  can  be  overruled  by  other  considerations.  Insisting  on  the  coverage 
of  unrestrictedly  universal  desiderata  induces  a  normative  hierarchy  which 
“covers”  such  overruling.  But  can  we  say  that  some  desiderata  are  more  unre¬ 
strictedly  universal  than  others?  The  problem  is  that  the  appropriateness  of 
ends  is  in  fact  as  discussible  as  the  appropriateness  of  means  and  thus  also 
under  the  predicament  of  reason!  This  is  not  shocking  at  all,  but  it  does  mean 
that  we  lack  a  firmly  fixed  point  of  rationality. 

The  same  conclusion  follows  when  we  reflect  a  little  longer  on  the  ratio¬ 
nal  justification  of  eating  sandwiches.  The  postfoundational  predicament  of 
reason  pertains  to  the  appropriateness  of  the  means  to  achieve  some  end.  If 
wanting  to  stop  feeling  hungry  is  all  that  matters,  a  handful  of  candy-bars 
would  be  sufficient.  But  would  it  be  as  rational?  Unlikely.  But  perhaps  eating 
sandwiches  satisfies  other  universal  ends  as  well  such  as  “keeping  one’s  body 
healthy  by  eating  nutritious  food.”  If  so,  however,  we  could  just  as  well  ask 
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whether  eating  a  cheese  sandwich  is  more  rational  than  eating  a  roast  beef 
sandwich.  The  vegetarian  option  does  not  contribute  to  animal  violation, 
and  seems  to  satisfy  the  universal  demand  not  to  inflict  any  injustice  on  liv¬ 
ing  creatures.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  meat  is  Argentinean,  our  eating  roast 
beef  promotes  the  economy  of  a  Latin  American  country,  which  helps  its 
democratic  government,  which  prevents  a  military  coup,  which  helps  the 
poor  people,  which  satisfies  a  universal  desideratum.  Is  eating  cheese  more 
rational  than  eating  roast  beef  on  these  grounds?  Hardly.  But  my  point  is  less 
farfetched.  When  more  than  one  universal  end  is  at  stake,  they  can  conflict. 
Allowing  for  a  discussion  on  the  hierarchicalization  would  be  the  end  of  the 
unrestricted  universality  that  is  needed,  and  would  bring  the  rationality  of 
ends  into  the  predicament  of  reason,  but  we  are  looking  for  the  exact  oppo¬ 
site. 

Rationality  is  designed  to  make  differences  commensurable.  Postfounda- 
tional  rationality  wants  to  take  seriously  the  chronotopical  situatedness  of 
human  beings,  but  nevertheless  aims  at  the  commensurability  of  agreement: 
everybody  in  the  same  circumstances  would  come  to  the  same  conclusions. 
If,  however,  the  chronotopical  situatedness  of  the  postfoundational  approach 
is  taken  seriously,  commensurability  would  only  make  sense  if  the  differences 
were  completely  erased.  From  a  chronotopical  point  of  view,  we  cannot  make 
sense  of  “being  in  the  same  circumstances  as  someone  else,”  without  being 
this  someone  else,  because  the  circumstances  are  what  constitute  the  chro¬ 
notopical  human.  Resellers  demand  is  not,  really,  that  I  would  do  the  same 
thing  in  her  circumstances,  but  that  if  I  were  her  I  would  do  the  same  thing. 
Consider:  if  I  had  the  same  toothache  as  my  friend  has,  I  would  go  to  the 
dentist.  But  the  circumstances  of  my  friend  include  a  deep  dentist-trauma, 
and  if  this  is  taken  into  account,  I  would  hesitate  to  see  the  dentist  as  well. 
Obviously,  if  I  had  dentist-phobia,  I  would  seek  professional  help,  but  the 
circumstances  of  my  friend  include  the  stubborn  refusal  to  seek  professional 
help.  The  bottom  line  is  that  I  am  not  my  friend  and  that  indeed  she  is  diffe¬ 
rent  and  reacts  differently  than  I  do.  If  the  human  condition  is  indeed 
chronotopical,  and  if  the  circumstances  include  “psychological  make-up,”  as 
Rescher  maintains,  the  universal  claim  reduces  to  a  thin  “she  is  doing  what 
she  does.”  The  question  is  not  whether  we  would  do  the  same  thing  were  we 
in  her  shoes.  The  question  is  whether  she  is  doing  the  proper  thing  given  her 
circumstances.  This  is  a  question  of  reasonableness  rather  than  of  rational¬ 
ity. 
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FROM  RATIONALITY  TO  REASONABLENESS 

The  aim  of  making  things  commensurable  demands  a  specific  and  difficult 
question:  is  rationality  itself  rational?  If  rationality  is  the  universal  instru¬ 
ment  of  assessment,  it  should  measure  up  to  its  own  standards.  Only  if  this 
is  the  case  can  my  rational  standards  match  the  rational  standards  of  others, 
which  is  what  commensurability  comes  down  to.  Rationality,  thus,  should  be 
autojustificationary,  but  we  may  very  well  question  whether  this  can  be  the 
case. 

Self-referential  validation  is  always  a  somewhat  suspicious  endeavor:  it 
has  the  smell  of  circularity,  which  may  or  may  not  be  vicious,  or  may  invite  a 
paradoxical  twist.  Rescher  is  aware  of  this  problem,  but  simply  maintains 
that  rationality  is  self-justificationary  because  it  “merely  coordinates  related 
elements  in  their  mutual  interlinkage”  (1988:  43).  This, however,  is  not  satis¬ 
factory.  Full-blown  paranoia  is  able  to  show  the  coordination  of  all  its  related 
elements,  and  can  easily  attain  consistency  by  maintaining  that  the  better  the 
disproof,  the  more  subtle  the  conspiracy. 

Rescher  gives  another  reason  for  the  autojustification  of  rationality:  “the 
‘best  of  reasons’  must  necessarily  be  successful”  (1988: 34).  Many  others  join 
Rescher’s  claim  that  rationality  is  justified  because  it  works  best.  To  assess  this 
pragmatic  claim,  however,  the  notion  of  “working  best”  should  be  specified 
and  this  invites  such  problems  as  giving  criteria  for  rationality  itself.  In  other 
words:  a  pragmatic  turn  merely  shifts,  and  in  that  sense  begs,  the  question. 
That  pragmatism  fails  here  is  clear  because  the  predicament  of  reason  entails 
that  the  “best  of  reasons”  we  actually  have  at  our  disposal  are  often  not  good 
enough.  Worse, “reality  is  not  always  and  inevitably  on  the  side  of  the  best  ar¬ 
guments”  (Rescher  1988: 37).  A  short  reflection  on  the  history  of  science  may 
immediately  show  the  inconclusiveness  of  the  “best  of  reasons”  criterion. 
Any  scientific  revolution  disqualifies  the  goodness  of  the  reasons  of  the  re¬ 
jected  paradigm.  No  “best  of  reasons”  can  be  improved  upon.  If  this  in  fact 
happens  then,  so  it  seems,  the  alleged  “best  of  reasons”  must  be  understood 
as  “better  than  its  known  alternatives,”  but  there  is  no  warrant  to  claim  that 
there  is  an  asymptote  of“best-ness.”  Consider  in  this  respect  that  the  best  of 
reasons  we  have  to  prefer  our  sciences  will,  in  all  inductive  likelihood,  turn 
out  not  to  be  good  enough  either.  This,  I  should  stress,  does  not  mean  that 
our  preferences  are  arbitrary,  or  that  we  should  lose  faith  in  our  scientific 
achievements.  It  only  means  that  the  “best  of  reasons”  is  essentially  linked  to 
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the  standards  of  a  specific  chronotope,  which  is  not  enough  to  warrant  any 
larger  notion  of  rationality 

The  question  of  why  it  is  rational  to  be  rational  is  further  complicated 
when  we  hear  Rescher  admitting  that  “one  may  prefer  not  to  be  rational” 
(1988: 39).  Resellers  concession  here  is  somewhat  enigmatic  and  evasive.  In 
what  sense  is  “preference”  used?  Regarding  autojustification,  the  crucial 
question  is  whether  someone  can  have  reasons  for  such  an  irrational  prefer¬ 
ence.  This  is  denied  by  Rescher:  “it  lies  in  the  nature  of  things  that  reason  is 
on  the  side  of  rationality”  (1988:  39).  But  reasons  are  not  always  rational  in 
the  sense  Rescher  wants  it.  Consider  the  angels  in  Wim  Wenders’  movie 
Wings  of  Desire,  heavenly  beings  who  are  not  bound  by  human  limitation. 
Winging  the  skies  over  Berlin,  they  comfort  those  who  fall  prey  to  despair 
and  misery  because  of  their  inability  to  see  the  larger  picture.  Wenders’ 
movie  concerns  the  very  difference  between  ideal  rationality  and  rationality 
under  the  predicament  of  reason.  Still,  precisely  because  the  angels  know 
everything,  their  world  is  literally  black  and  white.  The  human  realm,  by 
contrast,  is  filmed  in  full-color.  Its  imperfection  involves  despair  and  misery, 
but  also  allows  for  hope  and  love  which  are  absent  in  the  world  of  the  angels. 
Eventually,  one  of  the  angels  makes  the  choice  to  leave  his  “ideal  state”  and  to 
enter  the  world  of  humanity.  It  is  precisely  the  predicament  of  the  human 
condition  that  is  chosen.  Apparently  one  can  have  reasons  for  such  an  “irra¬ 
tional”  choice! 

The  rationality  of  ends  entails  the  idea  that  opting  for  the  irrational  means 
that  one  loses  sight  “of  the  actual  ends  of  the  cognitive,  practical,  and  evalu¬ 
ative  enterprises,  to  the  detriment  of  [the]  real  (as  opposed  to  apparent)  in¬ 
terests”  (Rescher  1988:  39).  But  such  an  escape  is  of  no  avail  in  our  example. 
How  could  perfect  beings  like  Wenders’  angels,  unsubjected  to  the  predica¬ 
ment  of  reason,  ever  lose  sight  of  their  “real  interests”?  Why  is  it  supposed  to 
be  corruption  of  a  perfect  state,  instead  of  a  development  of  some  mental 
state?  We  need  not  discuss  the  options  extensively  to  merely  point  out  that 
we  can  discuss  different  options,  whereas  the  anchor  of  real  interest  should 
not  be  debatable.  As  we  have  a  choice,  the  rationality  of  ends  comes  under 
the  constraint  of  the  predicament  of  reason.  The  rationality  of  ends  becomes 
a  predicament  of  ends.  What  remains  is  that  the  “right-thinking  people”  de¬ 
cide  what  constitute  real  interests.  The  whole  point  of  rationality,  however, 
was  the  reverse:  to  determine  what  “right-thinking”  is. 

If  substantial  rationality  fails,  does  indeed  “every  man  [become]  his  own 
arbiter,  so  that  reason  collapses  into  chaotic  fragments,”  as  Rescher  fears?  If 
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one’s  standards  are  to  be  auto-justificationary,  we  must  fear  it  does.  But  there 
is  another  option:  we  could  question  the  very  need  for  self-justification.  We 
could  simply  see  the  human  condition  as  determined  by  chronotopical  cir¬ 
cumstances,  including  all  kinds  of  standards  and  thus  including  substantial 
rationality.  But  there  is  as  little  need  to  justify  one’s  age  to  oneself  as  there  is 
a  need  to  justify  one’s  own  rationality.  Justification  is  not  called  for  if  noth¬ 
ing  is  being  defended.  Obviously,  there  may  be  situations  in  which  one  must 
defend  one’s  standards:  when  someone  else  asks  for  it.  In  such  a  situation  we 
have  to  convince  others,  not  ourselves.  The  question  of  whether  or  not  our 
own  rationality  is  rational  is  not  something  we  can  answer  ourselves  on  the 
basis  of  the  very  standards  that  are  at  stake,  but  is  something  that  is  to  be 
answered  by  others,  on  the  basis  of  their  standards.  Rescher’s  fear  that,  by 
dropping  universality,  every  one  becomes  his  or  her  own  arbiter  is  funda¬ 
mentally  misconceived:  people  are  not  their  own  arbiters,  they  are  one 
another’s  arbiters!  The  problem  is  not  so  much  that  auto-justification  is  cir¬ 
cular,  the  problem  is  that  it  is  not  called  for  in  the  first  place. 

Mikael  Stenmark  has  recently  proposed  a  presumptionist  understanding 
of  rationality.  Briefly:  “one  is  permitted  to  believe  something  without  having 
special  reasons,  but  one  has  to  give  up  what  one  believes  when  sufficient 
counter-evidence  has  emerged”  (1995:  212).  Bypassing  Stenmark’s  own 
strong  autoreferential  understanding  of  rationality  for  now,  we  may  adopt 
the  idea  that  rationality  is  at  stake  when  something  is  questioned.  Put  in  a 
dialogical  setting,  we  may  point  at  the  epideictic  function  of  rationality.  As 
the  argumentation  theorist  Charles  Willard  says:  “in  calling  something  ‘ra¬ 
tional,’  we  register  approval  of  motives,  actions,  texts,  discourses,  or  the  fit  of 
means  to  ends.  To  praise,  Aristotle  said,  is  to  recommend”  (1989: 153).  Willard 
distinguishes  between  theories  of  rationality,  which  explain  what  rationality 
is,  and  theories  about  rationality,  which  say  how  a  particular  theory  of  ratio¬ 
nality  is  to  be  applied.  A  universal  theory  of  rationality  cannot  exceed,  I 
think,  the  mere  “formal”  notion  of  rationality.  Substantially,  however,  the 
human  predicament  leaves  us  with  a  plurality  of  theories  about  rationality: 
there  are  different  standards.  Precisely  what  counts  as  rational  depends  on  the 
standards  of  the  people  with  whom  we  are  dealing.  Different  people  may  ap¬ 
ply  different  standards  and  in  this  respect  many  different  “rationalities”  are 
discernible.  It  is,  as  Willard  argues,  not  possible  to  absolutize  one  specific 
kind  of  “rationality”:  “one  cannot  adjudicate  ‘rationality’  claims  except  as  a 
partisan.  There  would  have  to  be  agreed-upon  overarching  rules  governing 
the  arbitration  process — rules  whose  intellectual  authority  exceeded  the  pu- 
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tatively  local  claims  of  the  competing  theories”  (1989: 167).  Willard  argues 
that  only  “theoretical  imperialism”  can  hope  to  settle  disputes  between 
different  “rationalities.”  Still,  it  is  important  to  see  that  the  rejection  of  a  uni¬ 
versal  rationality  does  not  lead  to  blunt  relativism.  Precisely  because  no  uni¬ 
versal  rationality  is  attainable,  it  is  nonsense  to  demand  a  superior  stand¬ 
point.  Only  as  a  partisan  can  one  adjudicate  “rationality”  claims,  but  being  a 
partisan,  one  can  adjudicate  them.  “To  see  ‘rationalities’  as  local  anthropo¬ 
logical  particulars,”  Willard  says,  “undercuts  their  claims  to  universality  but 
does  not  impugn  their  internal  prerogatives.  Their  local  purpose  is  judgment 
and  evaluation.  To  study  these  practices  is  not  to  endorse  local  purpose” 
(1989: 167).  In  this  way,  “rationality”  is  very  much  an  element  of  evaluating 
arguments;  “a  fact,  a  practice,  a  word  best  suited  to  express  approval  of 
someone’s  discourse”  (1989: 167). 

The  crucial  difference  between  Willard’s  proposals,  at  least  as  given  here, 
and  those  of  the  postfoundationalist  Schrag,  is  that  “approval”  does  not  de¬ 
mand  “agreement. ’’Whereas  rationality  demands  that  people  fundamentally 
agree  in  their  application  of  the  standards,  approval  may  allow  that  people 
disagree  fundamentally  on  their  standards,  and  yet  acknowledge  the  reason¬ 
ableness  of  each  others  beliefs  or  actions.  Rationality  is  about  commensura- 
bility.  I  am  proposing  a  notion  of  reasonableness  that  allows  for  incommen¬ 
surability.  The  idea  is  simply  that  I  need  not  come  to  the  same  conclusions 
to  see  why  others  prefer  theirs.  The  Moba  guide  in  North  Togo  cherishes  his 
fetish  and  I  can  understand  why.  Indeed,  I  may  even  think  him  quite  reason¬ 
able  in  doing  so,  considering  his  chronotopical  situatedness.  And  yet,  I  shall 
not  rely  on  an  amulet  of  dried  panther-skin  and  pulverized  monkey  testicles. 
I  prefer  proper  boots  and  antibiotics.  And  yet,  my  African  friend  never  ac¬ 
cused  me  of  being  unreasonable. 

DIALOGICAL  RHETORIC 

The  notion  of  rationality  is  only  worth  the  trouble  if  it  can  perform  this 
task — to  secure  sameness,  commensurability.  To  my  mind,  however,  secur¬ 
ing  sameness  is  a  dead  end.  The  most  important  reason  for  thinking  thus  is 
that  the  appeal  to  sameness  demands  a  normative  instrument  rather  than 
providing  for  one.  After  all,  sameness  can  only  be  normative  when  subjects 
“really”  agree,  but  there  is  no  way  to  determine  this  from  the  respective  per¬ 
spectives  themselves.  I  can  only  see  what  my  opponent  does  and  says  and  I 
have  only  my  own  standards  at  my  disposal.  But  she  has  only  her 
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chronotopical  situatedness  at  her  disposal  and  she  can  do  nothing  else  than 
approach  me  from  her  perspective.  One  of  us  maybe  mistaken  or  cheating, 
but  there  is  as  little  reason  to  categorically  suppose  so  as  there  is  reason  to 
think  otherwise.  The  fact  is,  we  do  not  know,  and  we  cannot  know.  The  prob¬ 
lem  in  the  demand  for  sameness  is  that  we  must  know,  or  perhaps,  that  ide¬ 
ally  some  normative  agency  must  know.  Sameness  can  only  be  maintained 
when  a  normative  observer  is  postulated  who  can  safeguard  that  agreement 
is  real  agreement  and  not  mere  luck  or  opportunism.  But  it  was  rationality 
that  was  supposed  to  yield  such  a  normative  instrument,  and  here  we  see  that 
only  by  postulating  a  normative  instrument  we  can  make  sense  of  the  nor¬ 
mative  force  of  sameness-based  rationality  in  the  first  place. 

I  do  not,  however,  intend  to  deny  sameness  categorically.  For  all  I  know, 
people  often  approve  of  one  another’s  standpoints,  and  this  maybe  indicated 
in  a  loose  way  by  saying  they  “agree”  on  most  matters.  The  issue  is  that  such 
an  agreement  is  insufficient  to  provide  a  suitable  basis  for  establishing  inter- 
subjective  ndrmativity,  and  as  such  needs  neither  defense  nor  rejection. 
Rather  than  further  pondering  the  matter  of  sameness,  I  propose  a  theory  of 
normativity  that  can  deal  with  both  sameness  and  difference.  Like  Schrag,  I 
think  that  rhetoric  is  a  promising  field  to  which  to  turn,  but  without  any  ap¬ 
peal  to  sameness  or  traces  of  logoi ,  indeed,  without  commensurability. 

My  point  of  departure  is  the  asymmetrical  relation  between  one’s  own 
beliefs  and  those  of  others.  Holding  a  belief  needs  no  further  argument.  The 
very  fact  that  we  think  something  is  true  induces  the  belief.  But  someone  else 
may  question  it,  and  now  arguments  are  called  for.  Arguments,  thus,  are  di¬ 
rected  at  someone  else,  not  at  ourselves.  And  neither  to  someone  who  is  not 
involved  in  the  discussion.  This  is  a  most  important  remark,  because  it  en¬ 
tails  that  the  question  of  whether  or  not  the  reasons  given  are  good  reasons 
is  to  be  answered  by  the  person  who  is  addressed.  As  Perelman  and 
Olbrechts-Tyteca  say,  argumentation  wants  “to  induce  or  to  increase  the 
mind’s  adherence  to  the  thesis  presented  for  its  assent”  (1969: 4).  The  pedes¬ 
trian  consequence  of  this  is  that  one  should  use  arguments  that  are  accept¬ 
able  for  the  particular  audience  one  is  trying  to  convince.  In  rhetorical 
theory  this  is  known  as  “audience-orientation.”  It  is  up  to  the  other  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  reasonableness  of  arguments.  The  problem  that  has  haunted  rheto¬ 
ric  throughout  the  centuries  is  that  this  invites  opportunism  and  deceit: 
straining  after  effect  is  all  that  counts  and  truth  vanishes.  As  only  the  particu¬ 
lar  audience  is  important,  no  universal  claims  can  be  assessed.  I  cannot  ad¬ 
dress  the  problem  of  truth  in  more  detail  here,  this  being  a  remarkably 
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difficult  and  confusing  subject,  but  in  criticizing  postfoundational  rational¬ 
ity  we  need  not  really  bother  about  it. 

What  is  important,  however,  is  that  the  rhetorical  audience-orientation 
yields  a  specific  normative  problem  not  faced  by  postfoundationalism:  it 
seems  to  expose  the  speaker  to  the  whims  of  her  particular  audience,  which 
hollows  out  her  own  position.  If  the  rhetorician  only  acknowledges  the  stan¬ 
dards  of  the  audience  in  front  of  her,  she  will  end  up  running  with  one  pack 
and  buttering  up  another.  Not  only  is  this  an  uncomfortable  demand  for 
decent  people,  it  is  also  makes  the  speaker  unreliable.  Most  troublesome, 
however,  is  that  the  very  condition  for  argumentation  vanishes.  We  try  to 
convince  others  because  we  are  committed  to  some  thesis,  claim,  truth,  or 
what  have  you.  Only  by  maintaining  our  own  position  does  it  make  sense  to 
gain  the  adherence  of  others  in  the  first  place.  If  only  the  standards  of  others 
counted,  the  very  fact  that  someone  does  not  accept  our  thesis  should  be  a 
reason  to  drop  to  whole  thing!  One-sided  audience-orientation  is  not  a  fruit¬ 
ful  idea.  We  should  admit  that  self-referential  commensurability  does  not 
give  rise  to  this  problem.  But  there  is  also  another  way  to  warrant  the  integ¬ 
rity  of  the  speaker:  by  understanding  rhetoric  dialogically. 

To  see  the  point,  we  must  have  a  quick  glance  at  the  kind  of  logic  involved 
in  rhetoric.  Most  rhetorical  theories  are  concerned  with  speakers  trying  to 
convince  audiences.  The  rhetorical  asymmetry  translates  in  a  one-sided 
burden  of  proof:  the  speaker  must  defend  her  position  over  against  her  criti¬ 
cal  audience.  The  asymmetrical  distribution  of  burden  of  proof,  however, 
makes  traditional  rhetoric  monological ,  despite  the  presence  of  two  argu¬ 
mentative  partners.  While  accepting  the  asymmetry,  and  in  particular  the 
idea  that  any  argument  must  begin  with  a  question,  I  fail  to  see  why  every 
question  demands  an  answer.  The  question  may  be  bad!  Rhetoric  has  long 
maintained  that  not  everybody  qualifies  as  a  suitable  discussion-partner: 
“you  ought  not  to  discuss  with  everybody  or  exercise  yourself  against  any  ca¬ 
sual  person”  ( Topica ,  164b).  But  this  suggests  that  the  speaker  can  ask  the 
audience  to  defend  its  questions  and  that  consequently  there  is  a  symmetri¬ 
cal  burden  of  proof.  If  this  is  acknowledged,  the  rhetorical  situation  is  prop¬ 
erly  dialogical  and  both  participants  can  be  asked  to  defend  their  respective 
positions. 

Only  when  both  participants  can  make  their  respective  positions  respect¬ 
able  to  their  adversaries,  will  the  discussion  develop.  This  is  a  matter  not  only 
of  reasons,  but  also  of  interests.  The  very  motivation  to  engage  in  a  discus¬ 
sion  is  that  the  adversary  in  some  way  can  be  helpful  for  attaining  a  goal  that 
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someone  is  pursuing.  The  respective  aims  of  the  participants  need  not  be  the 
same,  and  in  fact  are  seldom  shared.  What  matters  is  that  both  participants 
can  mutually  help  to  attain  one  another’s  aims. 

The  crucial  step  for  coming  to  a  dialogical  rhetorical  normativity  is  that 
both  participants  can  defend  their  respective  positions  only  by  addressing 
the  standards  of  their  adversaries.  A  dialogical-rhetorical  situation  consists 
of  both  participants  orienting  themselves  to  their  adversary.  Only  the  stan¬ 
dards  of  the  respective  adversary  determine  the  reasonableness  of  an  argu¬ 
mentative  move.  We  may  now  see  a  normative  field  arising,  local  but  very 
strong.  The  proponent  should  orient  herself  to  the  standards  of  the  oppo¬ 
nent,  whereas  the  opponent  orients  himself  to  the  standards  of  the  propo¬ 
nent.  It  is  helpful,  no  doubt,  when  the  two  positions  cohere  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent,  but  this  is  not  a  fundamental  demand.  What  matters  is  that  moves  pro 
and  contra  are  being  established ,  i.e.,  accepted  by  both  participants.  I  shall 
not  deal  here  with  the  technicalities  that  are  involved  in  establishing  such 
moves  (the  difference  between  explicit  and  implicit  acknowledgment  is  im¬ 
portant),  but  confine  myself  to  saying  that  the  balanced  normativity  of  dia¬ 
logical  rhetoric  compels  both  proponent  and  opponent  to  accept  the  result¬ 
ing  conclusion.  Advancing  a  (sub-)argument  obviously  involves  commit¬ 
ment,  but  accepting  the  move  of  the  adversary  also  does.  Acknowledging  its 
reasonableness  involves  acknowledging  a  certain  strength.  This  does  not 
necessarily  mean  full  acceptance  of  the  move,  but  at  least  an  acceptance  that 
it  contributes  relevantly  to  the  conclusion.  The  resultant  conclusion  is  a  vec¬ 
tor  of  the  supporting  moves  of  the  proponent  and  the  counter  moves  of  the 
opponent,  in  as  far  as  these  have  been  established  by  the  respecitve  adversary. 
Moves  that  have  not  been  established  in  this  way  are  not  to  be  taken  into  ac¬ 
count.  But  rejection  of  a  move  is  not  an  easy  matter:  the  proponent  may  ask 
for  the  reasons  for  doing  so.  All  relevant  moves  are  thus  either  advanced  or 
accepted,  and  both  participants  are  committed  to  the  resulting  conclusion. 

There  is  always  the  possibility  that  someone  does  not  accept  the  conclu¬ 
sion  after  all,  but  this  merely  means  that  the  opponent  still  has  doubts,  or  that 
the  proponent  does  not  want  a  watered-down  conclusion.  We  can  analyze 
such  a  situation  simply  as  any  doubting  move  and  demand  another  defense 
of  the  doubt.  If  this  can  be  given,  and  is  accepted  by  the  adversary,  another 
move  is  established.  But  if  the  defense  fails,  and  is  not  accepted  by  the  adver¬ 
sary,  she  may  conclude  that  the  defender  is  merely  recalcitrant  and  conclude 
the  unreasonableness  of  her  partner  in  discussion.  Rather  than  linking  such 
a  conclusion  to  some  higher  notion  of  rationality,  it  merely  means  that,  by 
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her  standards,  this  partner  is  not  the  suitable  person  to  achieve  her  aims  in 
the  discussion.  She  should  quit  the  discussion  and  try  her  luck  with  some¬ 
one  else.  All  kinds  of  complications  can  be  conceived  of,  but  the  main  thing 
is  that  we  need  no  notion  of  rationality  whatsoever.  No  sameness  or  agree¬ 
ment  is  demanded.  The  mere  notion  of  reasonableness  can  do  the  job  we 
need,  to  provide  for  a  suitable  notion  of  normativity.  We  need  not  apply  any 
commensurability  of  standards;  a  balance  of  different  standards  suffices. 

CONCLUDING  REMARKS 

The  main  reason  to  maintain  a  notion  of  rationality  is,  I  think,  to  achieve  a 
commensurable  notion  of  normativity.  To  my  mind,  however,  we  need  no 
such  massive  notion  and  can  do  with  a  much  less  troublesome  demand  of 
reasonableness.  The  main  advantage  of  reasonableness  over  rationality  is 
that  commensurability  is  not  demanded.  It  is  not  denied  either;  it  is  simply 
insubstantial  to  making  the  distinction  between  good  and  bad  arguments. 
All  we  need  is  the  notion  of  people  communicating  with  each  other,  while 
applying  their  respective  own  standards.  Not  commensurability  in  whatever 
form,  but  a  mutual  interest  in  the  other  as  a  discussion  partner  keeps  the 
participants  together.  Not  the  idea  that  both  pursue  the  same  ends  in  their 
interaction,  but  that  they  are  mutually  helpful  for  each  other’s  ends  is 
sufficient.  Dialogical-rhetorical  normativity  claims  that  even  complete  idio¬ 
syncrasy  is  not  a  fundamental  obstacle  for  communication.  Although,  I  has¬ 
ten  to  add,  it  does  not  promote  it  either.  The  bottom  line  is  that  sameness  is 
not  constitutive  for  communication.  Indeed,  nothing  is.  Communication 
needs  no  explanation.  Communication  is  itself  logically  primitive. 

We  cannot  fully  develop  the  notion  of  communication  here,  but  a  broad 
understanding  is  meant:  we  communicate  with  other  people  as  well  as  with 
the  world.  Also,  communication  is  not  restricted  to  individuals,  but  may  in¬ 
volve  institutions  or  academic  disciplines  as  well.  The  dialogical-rhetorical 
approach  suggested  in  this  article  provides  for  a  way  in  which  theology  can 
engage  in  interdisciplinary  dialogue.  The  main  lesson  is  that  there  is  no  rea¬ 
son  to  blindly  accept  the  standards  of  other  disciplines,  notably  the  stan¬ 
dards  of  physical  science.  There  may  be  as  much,  or  more,  reason  to  put 
some  of  these  standards  into  question.  The  search  for  a  TOE,  a  Theory  Of 
Everything,  for  instance,  may  be  put  into  question  by  theological  consider¬ 
ations  of  humilitas.  Many  moral  issues,  moreover,  seem  to  call  for  a  religious, 
rather  than  a  technical-scientific,  answer.  It  is  becoming  increasingly  clear 
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that  a  scientific  “better  than”  is  not  always  morally  preferable.  The  dialogical- 
rhetorical  orientation  proposed  in  this  paper  offers  an  outline  of  how  inter¬ 
disciplinary  dialogue  is  feasible  without  strict  commensurability.  This 
means  that  theology  need  not  extradite  its  convictions  to  the  presupposi¬ 
tions  of  science. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  theology  is  justified  in  unquestionably  sticking  to  its 
own  standards.  One  of  the  underlying  ideas  in  my  approach  is  that  no 
essentialistic  notion  of  identity  can  be  maintained.  This  means  that  some¬ 
thing  is  determined  only  over  against  other  things.  This  means  that  identity 
is  only  thinkable  over  against  other  things.  Interdisciplinarity  is  not  an  “ex¬ 
tra,”  it  is  a  precondition.  There  can  be  no  theology  that  does  not  address  its 
relationship  with  other  disciplines.  In  all  likelihood,  this  will  also  mean  that 
theology  should  rethink  specific  aspects  of  its  teachings  in  the  light  of  the  re¬ 
sults  of  other  disciplines.  The  teachings  of  the  historical  resurrection  of 
Christ  or  the  historical  understanding  of  creation,  for  instance,  maybe  due 
for  reinterpretation. 

In  a  sense,  the  very  call  for  interdisciplinarity  in  theology,  or  in  religious 
belief  in  general,  and  other  disciplines  is  somewhat  awkward.  Awkward  be¬ 
cause  it  suggests  that  we  must  have  reasons  to  do  so.  Awkward  also,  because 
it  suggests  that  theology  can  be  distinguished  and  set  apart  from  other  in¬ 
tellectual  fields,  such  as  science,  and  from  other  activities  such  as  reading  the 
New  York  Times  Supplement.  The  pre-modern  understanding  of  religion  was 
that  it  encompassed  everything,  including  science  and  reading  newspapers, 
and  that  these  things  were  moments  within  it.  Modern  thinking,  however, 
allowed  for  autonomous  phenomena  besides  religion.  In  this  way,  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  to  ask  about  the  correctness  of  the  Biblical  narrative,  or  about  the  truth 
of  theology,  or  whether  going  to  church  was  the  proper  thing  to  do  on  Sun¬ 
day  mornings.  The  crucial  idea  was  that  all  these  different  fields  and  activi¬ 
ties  could  be  measured  by  the  same  standard,  and  that  standard  was  the  hu¬ 
man  standard  of  thinking.  The  success  of  the  natural  sciences  eventually 
modeled  this  standard  to  a  scientific  way  of  thinking.  Discovering  objectiv¬ 
ity  by  means  of  testing  hypotheses  may  do  here  as  a  short  summary  of  what 
this  involved.  Giving  arguments  for  the  existence  of  God,  and  explaining  why 
counter  evidence  (e.g.,  evil)  was  not  conclusive,  was  the  religious  counter¬ 
part.  Theism  was  the  result.  But,  surely,  theology  cannot  be  scientific  in  this 
way.  It  is  not  supposed  to  penetrate  God’s  realm  of  true  objectivity,  and  it  is 
not  supposed  to  test  God.  God’s  existence  is  Gods  problem,  and  we  can  leave 
it  to  God,  even  if  God  does  not  exist.  We  are  called  to  follow  God’s  com- 
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mands,  which  is  difficult  enough.  Trying  to  do  this  will  involve  questions  of 
how  to  relate  not  only  to  science,  but  also  to  art,  or  to  other  ways  of  being  re¬ 
ligious  or  a-religious.  In  this  way,  theology  may  understand  other  fields  and 
activities  as  moments  within  her-self  again. 

Dialogical  rhetoric  is  a  theory  of  normativity,  and  aims  at  showing  how 
we  can  come  to  judgments  in  a  radically  pluralistic  situation.  But  it  is  not, 
unlike  foundationalism  and  its  successors,  an  epistemological  theory.  The 
notion  of  reasonableness  as  proposed  here  does  not  serve  any  quest  for  truth. 
What  matters  is  not  the  discovery  of  the  truth  that  lies  hidden  somewhere. 
What  matters  is  establishing  justified  commitment  to  claims  which  is  always 
only  locally  available.  The  idea  that  we  are  on  our  way  to  find  the  one  and 
only  all-encompassing  truth  is  rejected.  But  we  should  not  be  too  sad  about 
that.  Truth  was  always  boring.  We  have  never  discussed  truth;  we  only  argued 
about  what  is  false.  That  is,  perhaps,  why  the  word  “argument”  gained  its 
double  connotation  of  both  exchanging  moves  and  of  quarreling. 
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Agoraphobia  in  Postfoundational  Normativity 
Response  to  Wouter  H.  Slob 

SK  KIM 

Webster’s  Third  New  International  Dictionary  of  1993  de- 
fines  rationality  as  “1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  rational;  2.  Acceptability 
to  reason;  3.  Something  that  is  rational.”  None  of  these  definitions,  however, 
would  be  acceptable  to  Wouter  Slob  because  of  their  commensurability  that 
stipulates  “a  univocal  set  of  basic  truths”  and  “an  absolute  method  of  infer¬ 
ence”  (Slob  157).  Slob  is  also  reluctant  to  accommodate  “audience-oriented” 
intersubjective  normativity  due  to  “the  asymmetrical  distribution  of  burden 
of  proof”  (Slob  174)  that  tends  to  travel  in  a  one-sided  traffic  of  discourse. 
Suggesting  a  notion  of  dialogical  rhetoric  as  an  appropriate  normativity,  Slob 
proposes  “a  notion  of  reasonableness  that  allows  for  incommensurability” 
(Slob  172). 

Is  he  trying  to  subvert  all  traditional/rational  dictionary  definitions  on  ra¬ 
tionality,  or  simply  add  another  definition  of  rationality?  Does  he  want  to  en¬ 
list  his  new  definition  under  a  newly  invented  term,“postfoundationalism”?  Is 
his  new  definition  of  postfoundational  rationality  a  tautology  that  is  already 
available  in  nonfoundationalism  and  postmodernism?  Or,  finally,  does  his 
apologetics  for  a  notion  of  reasonableness  reflect  a  clandestine  “Cartesian 
anxiety”  (Bernstein  1983)  among  later  modernists?  Let  me  cease  asking  any 
more  questions  here.  I  am  already  fed  up  with  dictionaries  from  learning  for¬ 
eign  languages,  including  English.  Before  getting  any  more  definitions  from 
dictionaries,  let  me  first  appraise  the  definition  of  “dictionary”  itself.  The  dic¬ 
tionary  is  a  reservoir  of  commensurable  meta-claims.  Celebrating  the 
fragmentational  flux  of  meanings,  I  question  the  commensurability  of  meta¬ 
definitions  in  a  dictionary:  can  we  be  satisfied  with  the  dictionary’s  univocal 
definition?  If  Slob  wants  to  eradicate  any  fixed  commensurability,  does  he  be¬ 
long  to  Hall’s  postmodern  “we”?  “  We  who  live  in  an  interlexical  age  no  longer 
define  ourselves  by  recourse  to  the  dictionary  as  meaning  resource.  We  no 
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longer  feel  enjoined  to  arrive  at  a  univocal  definition  of  the  principal  notions 
we  employ  in  achieving  cultural  self-consciousness”  (Hall  1994:215). 

Audience-oriented  intersubjectivity  is  certainly  akin  to  modern  episte¬ 
mology  insomuch  as  it  depends  on  dichotomous  modalities  between  the 
knowing  Self  and  the  known  Other.  Even  Slob’s  idea  of  “being  reasonable 
with  a  dialogical  rhetoric”  seems  to  fortify  dichotomous  normativity  be¬ 
tween  the  Self  and  the  Other.  Can  the  Self  maintain  semantic  coherence 
when  he  or  she  is  engaged  in  dialogical  rhetoric  with  the  Other?  Rejecting  the 
commensurability  of  rationality  as  “universal  desideratum  ”  Slob  postulates 
dialogical  rhetoric  as  an  applicable  “theory  of  normativity”  (Slob  178).  Fur¬ 
ther,  he  argues  that  “only  the  standards  of  the  respective  adversary  determine 
the  reasonableness  of  an  argumentative  move”  (Slob  175).  I  hesitate  to  accept 
Slob’s  employment  of  the  term  “dialogical  rhetoric”  in  his  argument.  I  am 
talking  here  about  “the  inadequacy  of  the  dichotomies  between  Subject  and 
Object;  Self  and  Offier;  and  the  West  and  the  Rest”  (Behar  1995:7)  in  Slob’s 
optimistic  acceptanceof  “dialogical  rhetoric.” 

Contemporary  anthropologists  and  ethnographers  have  had  significantly 
articulated  discussions  on  the  validity  of  dialogical  encounters  between  the 
Self  and  the  Other.  Ethnography  is  executed  as  “an  emergent  cultural  (or  in- 
tercultural)  phenomenon,  produced,  reproduced,  and  revised  in  dialogue 
between  field-workers  andnatives”  (Tedlock  1995:2).  Sin^e  the  publication  of 
Writing  Culture  in  1986,  entire  ethnographical  writings  completed  in  inter¬ 
active  relations  between  a  writing  subject  and  a  written  object  areoinder  sus¬ 
picion.  Western  academic  anthropologists  and  ethnographers  have  become 
haunted  by  the  different  semiotics  of  ethnic  and  cultural  Others.  While 
Michel  Foucault  and  Edward  Said  point  out  the  one-sidedness  of  Western 
historiography,  and  Jacques  Derrida  draws  the  American  public’s  attention 
to  the  ambiguity  of  representing  Others  with  his  piercing  attacks  on  West¬ 
ern  logocentrism,  and  Wolfgang  Iser  and  Stanly  Fish  raise  poignant  ques¬ 
tions  on  the  reading  of  text  with  reader- response  criticism,  prominent  schol¬ 
ars  in  anthropology  like  Claude  Levi-Strauss  (“binary  oppositions”)  and 
Clifford  Geertz  (“thick  description”)  cannot  provide  silver-bullet  answers  to 
the  wondering  young  anthropologists.  James  Clifford,  editor  of  Writing  Cul¬ 
ture,  manifests  the  ethnographer’s  sense  of  frustration:  “All  constructed 
truths  are  made  possible  by  powerful  “lies”  of  exclusion  and  rhetoric.  Even 
the  best  ethnographic  texts — serious,  true  fictions — are  systems,  or  econo¬ 
mies,  of  truth.  Power  and  history  work  through  them,  in  ways  their  authors 
cannot  fully  control”  (Clifford  1986:7). 
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It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  establish  a  common  ground  for  better 
communication  between  Slob  and  myself  without  some  extended  anthropo¬ 
logical  articulations  of  the  role  of  semiotics  between  the  Self  and  the  Other, 
of  the  choral  space  between  the  two  (Kristeva  1984),  of  unlimitedly  interact¬ 
ing  two-way  traffics  of  cultural  semiosis  (Silverman  1998),  and  of  some  in¬ 
sights  from  the  emic/etic  debate  between  Kenneth  Pike  and  Marvin  Harris 
(Headland  1990).  However,  given  the  limited  space  here  I  cannot  incorpo¬ 
rate  these  issues  into  my  dialogue  with  Slob.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  “intersubjectivity”  between  the  subject  and  the  other.  Rather,  there 
is  only  “intersubjectification”  between  the  two,  by  the  Self’s  marginalizing 
objectification  of  the  Other.  James  Clifford  admits  that  ethnography,  as  an 
encounter  between  the  subject  and  the  object,  can  “no  longer  speak  with 
automatic  authority  for  others  defined  as  unable  to  speak  for  themselves. . . 
Attempts  to  make  them  to  do  so  always  involve  simplification  and  exclusion, 
selection  of  a  temporal  focus,  the  construction  of  a  particular  self-other  re¬ 
lationship,  and  the  imposition  or  negotiation  of  a  power  relationship” 
(Clifford  1986:10-1).  I  argue  that  the  potentiality  of  the  notion  of  reasonable¬ 
ness  through  dialogical  rhetoric  itself  looks  like  a  cliche  of  Western  univer¬ 
sal  desideratum  in  cross-cultural  communication.  Although  Slob  pays  close 
attention  to  the  principle  of  universal  desideratum  that  betrays  the 
postfoundationalist’s  maxim  of  the  chronotopical  character  of  the  human 
condition,  I  think  the  problem  is  more  complicated  than  that.  There  is  always 
two-way  traffic  of  semiosis  between  the  Self  and  the  Other  in  cross-cultural 
communication.  The  Other  is  not  merely  an  adamant  hearer  or  passive  re¬ 
ceiver  in  relation  to  the  Self.  At  the  table  of  dialogical  rhetoric,  while  the  Self 
is  now  employing  reasonableness  in  his/her  dialogue,  the  Other  is  forced  to 
expose  him/herself  in  the  chronotopically  determined  ways  in  which  they 
listen  and  speak  in  return.  Sometimes,  the  Others  disguise  themselves  with 
a  dramatized  story  in  different  semantic  coherence,  scatter  the  Self’s  focus 
with  or  without  intention,  or  nullify  themselves  into  silence  when  they  feel 
uncomfortable  in  power  stasis.  Dialogical  rhetoric  as  a  way  to  maintain  be¬ 
ing  reasonable  is  invalid  especially  when  the  Others  heavily  depend  on  the 
tactic  of  non-verbal  communication.  As  long  as  there  is  a  dichotomous  mo¬ 
dality  between  the  Self  and  the  Other,  dialogical  rhetoric  is  an  imaginary 
word.  Then,  can  we  really  remain  “convinced  that  the  Christian  message  does 
indeed  provide  the  most  adequate  interpretation  and  explanation  of  one’s 
experience  with  God,  of  the  world,  and  of  one’s  self”  (Van  Huyssteen  1997:74) 
within  our  relations  with  Others?  I  think  so. 
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Here  I  would  like  to  turn  to  another  point  regarding  Slob’s  understand¬ 
ing  of  nonfoundationalism  and  postmodernism.  Slob  argues  that  the  post¬ 
modern  option  is  not  applicable  to  the  intersubjective  normativity  because 
of  its  denial  of  “justificationary  epistemology”  (Slob  153).  Slob  does  not  con¬ 
sider  nonfoundationalism  as  an  option  either: “They  [nonfoundationalists] 
need  a  universalclaim’  in  order  to  show  that  universal  rationality  is  invalid” 
(Slob  159).  He  conjectures  that  a  nonfoundationalists  total  rejection  of  the 
meta-claim  itself  becomes  a  meta-claim.  Interestingly  there  is  no  mention  of 
deconstruction  in  Slob’s  paper.  Although  I  am  aware  of  Jacques  Derrida’s 
unusually  unbalanced  popularity  between  Europe  and  the  United  States,  that 
Slob  takes  no  notice  of  deconstruction  seems  strange  to  me.  We  have  to  take 
up  a  question  like  “Is  the  Postmodernist  Always  a  Postfoundationalist?”  (Van 
Huyssteen  1997:73-90),  or  vice  versa,  in  the  discussion  of  contemporary 
epistemologies. 

Nonfoundationalism  is  “gainsaying”  because  it  is  “not  a  position  or  stance 
in  its  own  right  but  a  judgment  about  what  is  not  philosophically  tenable” 
(Thiel  1994:2).  Deconstruction  is,  however,  not  just  “gainsaying”  but  an 
affirmation  of  erring  beyond  the  boundaries  extended  to  infinity.  Nay, 
deconstruction  is  not  a  nihilistic  aimless  relativism.  It  is  “the  dream  about  the 
emergence  of  something  different,  something  that  disturbs  the  sleep  of  the  rule 
of  the  same,  something  shocking,  provocative,  evocative,  tout  autre  ’  (Caputo 
1997:23).  Here  I  am  proposing  deconstruction  as  another  option  not  only  for 
epistemological  normativity  but  also  for  the  surprising  way  of  encountering 
Others  with  which  contemporary  theologians  are  invited  to  struggle. 

What  kind  of  contribution  can  deconstruction  make  for  theology  then? 
The  a/theology  of  Mark  C.  Taylor  has  been  circulated  among  many  theolo¬ 
gians  (Taylor  1984).  I  am  not  necessarily  fond  of  Taylor’s  over-simplified 
reading  of  the  Derridian  method  of  negation.  According  to  Taylor,  Derridian 
deconstruction  goes  as  follows:  “A  and  non- A  (-A)  are  simultaneously  joined 
and  separated  in  the  complex  web  of  negativity  in  which  each  becomes  it¬ 
self  in  and  through  the  other”  (Taylor  1984:111).  He  summarizes  the  logic  of 
a/theology  in  the  following  algebraical  symbol:  “A  =-  (-A)  and-A  =-{-(- A) } .” 
However  this  algebraic  formula  has  some  problems.  The  logic  of  negation 
itself  has  logical  inconsistency  when  it  is  negated  again  with  an  axiological 
shift  of  time. 

Let  me  explain  this  with  an  algebraic  expression.  Suppose  that  there  is  an 
apple  on  the  table  and  we  call  that  fact  “X.”  If  X  is  “there  is  an  apple  on  the 
table,”  double  negation  to  the  X  can  be  formulated  as  the  following  algebraic 
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expression  (-X),”  which  possibly  means  “There  is  no  no  apple  on  the  table.” 
Thus,“X  =-(-X).”Now,  let  me  try  an  axiological  shift  with“time”  (or  the  con¬ 
cept  of  “becoming”)  to  the  logic  of  double  negation.  Suppose  that  two 
months  have  passed  between  the  time  I  made  the  sentence  X  and  the  time  I 
made  the  second  sentence  with  double  negation  {-(-X)}.  Then,  is  it  possible 
to  say  that  the  apple  in  the  first  sentence, “there  is  an  apple  on  the  table”  (X) 
is  the  same  apple  in  the  second  sentence, “There  is  no  no  apple  on  the  table” 
{-(-X)}?  Because  of  the  two  months  of  decomposition,  the  apple  of  (X)  is  not 
same  as  that  of  { -  ( -X) } :  the  apple  rotted  and  is  not  an  apple  any  longer.  What 
can  the  logic  of  negation  of  a/theology  say  about  the  axiological  shift  with 
the  concept  of  “becoming”?  I  argue  that  Mark  Taylor’s  algebraic  formulation 
of  Derridian  deconstruction  reflects  his  obliviousness  to  the  dimension  of 
“time”  in  the  movement  of  deconstruction.  In  other  words,  if  we  define/as 
“some  function”  and  t  as  “time,”  the  statement /(f)  =  -{-/(f)}  is  always  true 
because  there  is  no  temporal  difference  between  the  two.  However,  if  there  are 
time  differences  between  the  two,  fi  and  f2,  we  cannot  know  whether  the  fol- 
lowing  statement  is  true  or  false.  Therefore,/ (fi)  ±-[-{f{t2)}]. 

In  a  letter  to  a  Japanese  friend  who  wanted  to  translate  the  term  “decon¬ 
struction”  in  Japanese,  Derrida  openly  manifests  one  of  the  most  crucial 
points  of  deconstruction  as  “inscription  in  a  chain  of  possible  substitutions” 
in  context  (Derrida  1988:4).  In  that  sense,  Derridian  deconstruction  is  not  a 
fixed  epistemological  theory.  Rather,  it  is  a  chain  movement  of  possible  sub¬ 
stitutions  with  the  factor  of  time-dimension.  To  my  understanding, 
deconstruction  is  the  movement  of  “becoming.”  Derrida  does  not  want  to 
have  any  canonized  or  fixed  narratives  in  his  movement  of  becoming.  Even 
his  terms  have  been  substituted  with  new  terms  intentionally  to  avoid  a  fixed 
or  canonized  methodology  of  deconstruction.  Derrida  confirms  this  substi¬ 
tution  in  his  letter  to  the  Japanese  friend:  “For  me,  for  what  I  have  tried  and 
still  to  write,  the  word  has  interest  only  within  a  certain  context,  where  it  re¬ 
places  and  lets  itself  be  determined  by  such  other  words  as  “ecriture, ’’“trace,” 
“differanCe,”  “supplement,”  “hymen,”  “pharmakon,”  “marge,”  “entame,” 
“parergon,”etc.”  (Derrida  1988:4). 

Intuitively,  we  may  say  that  Derrida’s  chain  of  substitutions  in  his  dissemi¬ 
nating  movement  of  deconstruction  shows  a  clear  oscillation,  which  grows 
at  a  constant  rate.  We  may  formulate  this  periodic  movement  as /=  (f)xsin 
(f)  where/means  “some  function”  and  f  means  time.  The  periodic  function 
sin (0  represents  the  periodic  oscillations  of  the  chain  of  substitutions  as 
time  progresses.  By  multiplying  by  t ,  we  take  into  account  the  linear  growth 
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over  time.  On  a  Cartesian  plane  or  simply  a  graph,  this  movement  can  be 
represented  as  follows: 


Alas,  there  are  some  pitfalls  in  the  diagram  above.  Strange  attractors  in 
the  Derridian  substitutional  movement  are  found  in  the  form  of  the  fixed 
point  and  the  continuation  of  the  oscillations  in  regular  degrees.  If  Derrida 
wants  a  total  eradication  of  these  attractors  with  deconstruction,  my  visual¬ 
ization  of  the  Derridian  movement  of  the  negation  above  is  not  sufficiently 
valid.  My  point  is,  however,  that  the  Derridian  substitutional  movement  does 
not  merely  depend  on  endless  negations  of  the  spatial  phase;  rather  it  de¬ 
mands  the  possibility  of  substituting  temporal  phases.  The  theoretical  exist¬ 
ences  of  attractors  of  the  fixed  point,  the  continuation  of  the  sine  oscillation 
with  regular  degrees  in  the  diagram  above  do  not  matter.  Only  with  possible 
substitutions  of  axiological  space  and  time  can  the  disseminational  move¬ 
ment  of  deconstruction  be  valid.  In  other  words,  I  interpret  deconstruction 
as  a  movement  of  becoming. 

I  am  sure  that  Slob  wants  no  notion  of  commensurablility  in  dialogical 
rhetoric.  From  the  perspective  of  deconstruction,  however,  the  program  of 
dialogical  rhetoric  seems  to  be  an  endless  repetition  of  acceptance  and  re¬ 
jection  of  commensurability  between  the  proponents  and  opponents.  Like 
the  movement  of  a  pendulum,  there  must  be  immeasurable  repetitions  of  yes 
and  no  between  the  two  since  the  proponents  have  only  two  options,  yes  and 
no,  just  as  the  opponents  do.  Intuitively,  then,  I  would  visualize  Slobs  move¬ 
ment  as  follows: 
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We  are  standing  at  the  open  space  of  what  I  call  Derrida’s  agora.  Reflect¬ 
ing  the  flowering  period  of  foundationalism,  the  debris  of  the  Roman  ba¬ 
silica  surrounds  this  open  space.  Foundationalists  are  busy  taking  pictures 
to  keep  their  nostalgia  of  past  glory,  suggesting  commensurability  of  their 
own.  In  one  corner  of  the  agora,  some  postfoundationalists  are  arguing  with 
each  other  about  the  validity  of  foundationalists  remains.  Dialogical  rheto¬ 
rician  Slob  wants  to  demolish  the  antiquated  structure  of  foundationalism 
and  the  early  tenets  of  postfoundationalism.  What  I  am  concerned  with  is 
not  the  relics  of  the  past  but  the  people  in  the  agora.  Many  travelers  from 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America  gather  in  the  agora  to  experience  an  insight¬ 
ful  moment.  They  are  also  busy  taking  pictures  but  they  put  their  hermeneu¬ 
tic  lenses  on  their  camera.  Their  different  attires,  languages,  preferences,  and 
smells  may  cause  agony  to  some.  But  we  may  err  with  them,  sharing  our  time 
and  space,  expecting  something  different,  sometimes  with  loud  debate, 
sometimes  with  the  silent  exchange  of  non-verbal  communication.  Who 
knows?  We  may  meet  again  in  the  agora  of  the  beautiful  tomb,  the  Taj  Mahal, 
in  India  someday. 
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The  Crisis  of  Truth  in  Anthropology: 

Is  “Dialogical  Rhetoric”  an  Option? 
Response  to  Wouter  H.  Slob 

ARYANA  F.  BATES 

The  crisis  of  truth  that  Wouter  Slob  engages  with  respect 
to  the  history  of  philosophy,  and  philosophy  of  religion  in  particular,  has  re¬ 
percussions  in  the  held  of  anthropology  as  well.  The  advent  of  postmodern 
and  post-colonial  considerations  have  brought  the  question  of  representing 
a  cultural  other’s  truth,  whether  experiential,  epistemological,  or  religious, 
under  radical  critique.  Brief  mention  of  these  two  interrelated  and 
conhictual  theoretical  moments  will  help  to  outline  this  recent  development. 
In  light  of  this  I  will  consider  whether  Slob’s  suggestion  of  a  “dialogical  rheto¬ 
ric”  can  be  useful  to  an  anthropologist  seeking  to  understand  and  re-present 
truth  and/or  the  religion  of  a  cultural  other  through  ethnographic  means. 

At  the  level  of  theory,  postmodern  ethnographers  focus  fiercely  on  the 
significance  of  language,  of  writing,  and  of  the  use  of  subversive  strategies 
in  the  construction  of  experience,  both  that  of  the  self  and  of  the  “other.”  In¬ 
deed,  the  desire  to  reconfigure  the  self/other,  subject/object  binarism  is  par¬ 
ticularly  poignant. 

At  the  level  of  practice,  ethnography  has  taken  to  heart  the  critiques  of 
imperial  process  set  forth  by  post-colonial  discourses.  The  degree  to  which 
ethnographers  embrace  post-colonialism’s  political  dimension  varies.  None¬ 
theless,  the  radical  provisionality  of  much  postmodern  theory  is  largely  es¬ 
chewed  by  any  ethnographer  who  takes  post-colonial  theory  seriously.  Self¬ 
recognition  as  participants  in  ongoing  imperialism  in  mind,  body,  and  spirit 
lends  to  the  efforts  of  contemporary  ethnographers  a  previously  inexplicit 
embodied  bent. 

The  Post-Colonial  Studies  Reader  defines  the  major  project  of  post¬ 
modernism  as  being  “the  deconstruction  of  the  centralized,  logocentric 
master  narratives  of  European  culture”  (1995:118).  Anthropologist  Victor 
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Turner  imagines  postmodern  discourse  as  a  means  to  an  anthropology  lib¬ 
erated  from  its  modernist  confines  (1985:177). “Postmodern  theory?’  Turner 
testifies,  “would  see  in  the  very  flaws,  hesitations,  personal  factors,  incom¬ 
plete,  elliptical,  context-dependent,  situational  components  of  performance 
[and  of  ethnographic  relationship],  clues  to  the  very  nature  of  human  pro¬ 
cess  itself”  (1985:182). 

Post-colonial  theory,  on  the  other  hand,  involves  responses  to  these  same 
influential  master  discourses,  such  as  history,  philosophy,  and  linguistics,  but 
through  the  lens  of  a  specific  set  of  experiences:  migration,  slavery,  suppres¬ 
sion,  resistance,  representation,  difference,  race,  gender,  and  place  (Ashcroft, 
Griffiths,  and  Tiffin  1995:2).  Like  the  postmodern  deconstruction  of  master 
narratives,  the  post-colonial  project  dismantles  the  Centre/Margin  binarism 
of  imperial  discourse.  Both  disciplines  focus  on  the  significance  of  language 
and  writing  in  the  construction  of  experience,  and  on  the  use  of  the  subver¬ 
sive  strategies  of  mimicry,  parody,  and  irony  (Ashcroft,  Griffiths,  and  Tiffin 
1995:118).  The  distinction,  though,  is  that  post-colonialism  is  a  sustained  cri¬ 
tique  of  the  imperial  process,  as  opposed  to  postmodernism  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  post-colonial  critics,  largely  sustains  this  imperial  process  in  colo¬ 
nial  and  neo-colonial  societies.  Indeed,  the  problems  of  representation  in  the 
post-colonial  text  assume  a  political  dimension  very  different  from  the  radi¬ 
cal  provisionality  now  accepted  as  fundamental  to  postmodernism 
(Ashcroft,  Griffiths,  and  Tiffin  1995:118). 

The  main  tension  between  the  two,  which  is  simultaneously  problematic 
and  creative,  can  be  illustrated  through  the  trope  of  body.  Margery  Wolf  ar¬ 
gues  in  her  book  A  Thrice  Told  Tale:  Feminism,  Postmodernism  and  Ethno¬ 
graphic  Responsibility  that  postmodernism’s  preoccupation  with  form  (e.g., 
how  to  write)  tends  to  eclipse  the  kinds  of  political  agendas  that  are  essen¬ 
tial  to  post-colonial  and  feminist  theorists/activists,  that  is,  people  for  whom 
the  body  is  fundamentally  more  than  a  titillating  concept  (1992:118).  Wolf  il¬ 
lustrates  this  tension  with  a  sharp  contrast  between  the  emphasis  of  much 
postmodern  (male)theory  and  her  own  which,  although  influenced  by  post¬ 
modernism,  has  more  in  common  with  post-colonial  discourse.  Whereas 
postmoderns  such  as  James  Clifford,  George  Marcus,  and  Michael  Fischer 
pour  their  concentration  into  the  task  of  writing  and  representation  (Clifford 
and  Marcus  1986;  Marcus  and  Fischer  1986),  Wolf  tempers  her  creative  eth¬ 
nography  with  concerns  about  readership.  Specifically,  she  wonders  whether 
the  subjects  of  the  story  she  writes  will  be  able,  first,  to  read,  and  secondly,  to 
recognize  themselves  in  the  text  (1992:119). 
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Yet,  despite  Wolfs  warnings,  the  offspring  of  the  relationship  between 
body,  that  is,  attention  to  socio-political  locations  of  the  ethnographic  sub¬ 
ject  as  well  as  of  the  ethnographic  author,  and  post-colonial  and  feminist 
critique  is  postmodern  prose.  That  is  to  say,  ethnographers  who  have  en¬ 
gaged  the  post-colonial  and/or  feminist  analysis  of  body-specific  power  re¬ 
lations  write  postmodern  ethnography  insofar  as  their  narrative  style  in¬ 
cludes  the  epistemic  self-consciousness  of  postmodern  discourse,  breaks 
with  modernism’s  limited  perception  of  structure,  and  blooms  into  vision¬ 
ary  prose. 

Michael  Taussig’s  (1987)  ethnographic  de/re-construction  of  what  Ed¬ 
ward  Said  (1978)  identifies  as  Orientalism,  the  exotification/commodifica- 
tion  of  non- Western  people  by  “empire,”  also  aptly  illustrates  the  confluence 
of  the  post-colonial  critique  of  anthropology/ethnography  and  the  post¬ 
modern  reconstruction  of  language  and  subject/object  relationship. 
Taussig’s  work  is  prototypically  distinguished  by  a  combination  of  at  least 
four  elements  that  reflect  this  confluence:  1)  a  merciless,  socio-political 
evaluation  of  earlier  anthropology’s  participation  in  “empire,”  and  an  analy¬ 
sis  of  current  anthropology’s  Janus-faced  position  of  complicity  with  and/or 
subversion  of  neo-imperialism;  2)  intense  reflexivity  in  the  mode  of  post¬ 
modern  literary  criticism,  both  at  the  level  of  self-contextualization  and  of 
textual  creation;  3)  an  effort  to  approach  participant-observation  at  an  expe¬ 
riential  level  that  de-emphasizes  structural  paradigms  of  analysis;  and  4)  an 
ethnographic  and  analytic  style  which  describes  the  process  of  relationship 
between  the  ethnographer,  replete  with  her/his  context,  and  the  subject,  re¬ 
plete  with  her/his/their  context.  This  is  a  style  of  anthropology  which  tries 
to  reveal  the  inner  workings  of  the  beast  and  simultaneously  tell  something 
about  the  people  with  whom  the  ethnographer  engages. 

To  the  extent  that  Taussig’s  “subject  is  not  the  truth  of  being  but  the  social 
being  of  truth,  not  whether  facts  are  real  but  what  the  politics  of  their  inter¬ 
pretation  and  representation  are”  (i987:xiii),  his  is  a  postmodern  method. 
Given  that  the  deceit  of  the  colonialist  narrative  is  its  claim  to  show  things 
“as  they  really  were,”  Taussig’s  intention  “to  disrupt  the  imagery  of  natural 
order  through  which,  in  the  name  of  the  real,  power  exercises  its  dominion” 
(i987:xiv)  parallels  post-colonial  theories’  attention  to  the  imperial  process 
in  colonial  and  neo-colonial  societies,  and  embodies  a  strategy  to  subvert  the 
actual  material  and  discursive  effects  of  that  process. 

Drawing  on  the  texts  of  historical  colonial  figures,  Taussig  creates  an  im¬ 
age  of  how  the  colonial  endeavor,  driven  specifically  by  economic  lust,  fab- 
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ricated  “The  Devils  Paradise”  in  Colombia  and  the  idea  of  the  Indian  as  a 
savage,  cannibalistic  manifestation  of  all  brutal  human  characteristics,  in¬ 
herently  deserving  of  enslavement  and  torture.  Taussig  shows  ways  in  which 
different  colonial  testimonies  about,  and  descriptions  and  indictments  of, 
enforced  labor  and  insane  treatment  of  indigenous  people  each  in  their  own 
way  perpetuated  the  epistemic  chasm  and  validated  ongoing  domination, 
either  by  fetishizing  the  Indians  into  exotic  “others”  or  reifying  them,  en 
masse,  into  a  mere  labor  force  (1987:31). 

The  importance  of  this  “colonial  work  of  fabulation”  lies  in  how  it  gives 
shape  to  a  reality  in  which  “the  unstable  interplay  of  truth  and  illusion  be¬ 
comes  a  phantasmic  social  force”  (Taussig  1987:121).  This  force  becomes  the 
lived  experience  of  both  the  Indians  and  the  whites,  with  horrible  conse¬ 
quences  for  the  former  and  with  the  latter  convinced  of  the  validity  of  their 
own  mimetic  delusions  and  affirmed  in  their  brutality  (Taussig  1987:134). 

Other  experimenting  researchers  responding  to  anthropology’s  Orient¬ 
alist  legacy  at  a  socio-political  as  well  as  textual  level  write  from  a  self-con¬ 
sciously  embodied  and  embodying  ground.  For  instance,  Ruth  Behar  (1993) , 
Karen  Brown  (1991),  and  Nancy  Scheper-Hughes  (1992),  ethnographers 
whose  works  spring  hard  upon  Taussig’s  heels,  either  take  steps  to  cross  a 
boundary  of  perceptual  reality  or  enunciate  the  degrees  of  their  own  “oth¬ 
erness”  and  how  it  relates  to  the  “otherness”  as  well  as  shared  “sameness”  as 
the  subject.  Or  they  detail  the  political  and  ethical  currents  that  buoy  their 
ethnographic  process. 

Brown  becomes  an  initiate  in  the  religious  practices  of  her  subjects. 
Scheper-Hughes  weaves  a  web  that  draws  a  central  cord  of  political  account¬ 
ability  between  the  death  of  “angel  babies”  in  a  Brazilian  bairro  and  the  New 
York  sugar  refinery  that  dominated  her  own  childhood.  Behar  paints  the 
conflicted  colors  of  her  own  national  and  ethnic  canvass. 

Ruth  Behar  utilizes  the  trope  of  border  crossings  and  borderlands  to 
evoke  Esperanza,  her  ethnographic  subject  (1993).  Behar  likewise  presents 
herself  as  existing  in  the  borderlands,  as  a  first  generation  professional 
woman  of  migrant  parents  in  the  U.S.,  as  a  cubana  in  U.S.  academia,  as  a 
norteamericana  in  Mexico,  as  a  bilingual  ethnographer  translating  both  cul¬ 
ture  and  language.  She  describes  herself  as  constantly  crossing  boundaries, 
and  as  living  in  the  liminal  space  between  cultural  norms. 

Behar  begins  her  text  by  comparing  both  Esperanza  and  herself  to  talk¬ 
ing  serpents,  or  to  the  figure  of  Malinche,  the  woman  who  betrayed  her 
people  through  using  her  own  voice  to  speak  to  Cortes.  In  different  ways  the 
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two  women,  the  ethnographic  subject  and  the  researcher,  bear  the  double- 
edged  identity  of  having  agency  and  at  the  same  time  undermining  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  their  own  context.  Esperanza  reveals  to  a  gringa ,  a  foreigner,  more 
of  herself  and  her  culture  than  is  proper.  And  Behar  takes  these  confidences 
and  turns  them  into  a  book  to  be  dispersed  among  a  gringo  public  many 
degrees  removed  from  the  intimate  late  night  conversations  of  a  growing 
relationship. 

By  the  end  of  her  ethnographic  and  autobiographical  narrative,  Behar 
claims  the  position  of  “new  mestiza,”  no  longer  the  “second-rate  gringa” 
(1993:339).  Behar’s  explicit  reason  for  locating  herself  among  other  “halfie” 
ethnographers  is  to  claim  a  voice  that  knows  what  it  means  to  be  the  repre¬ 
sented  rather  than  the  representor;  to  be  an  ethnographer  who  cannot,  and 
very  self-consciously  does  not,  speak  from  a  position  of  unsituated  author¬ 
ity.  At  the  same  time,  Behar  points  out  how  this  borderland  position  contains 
within  it  the  potential  of  anonymity,  the  ability  to  slip  in  and  out  of  shadow, 
“to  be  non-Latina  for  purposes  of  inclusion,  and  Latina  for  purposes  of  ex¬ 
clusion”  (1993:339). 

Behar  claims  to  share  this  anonymity  with  Esperanza  who  is  both  visibly 
and  invisibly  Indian  in  Mexican  society.  Behar  tells  her  own  story  along  with 
Esperanzas  to  illustrate  how,  in  her  mind,  authorship  is  a  privilege  “consti¬ 
tuted  by  the  gender,  sociohistorical  background,  and  class  origins,  or  lately, 
class  diasporas,  of  the  anthropologist  doing  the  writing”  a  point  she  charges 
esteemed  colleagues  (James  Clifford  and  Clifford  Geertz)  with  not  recogniz¬ 
ing  (1993:338).  This  awareness  of  embodied  specificity  and  of  her  own  socio¬ 
political  liminality  enables  Behar  to  more  empathetically  engage  in  relating 
Esperanzas  reality. 

Karen  Brown  sets  out  in  Mama  Lola:  A  Vodou  Priestess  in  Brooklyn  to  bal¬ 
ance  the  parameters  of  her  own  culture,  which  “seeks  to  capture  experi¬ 
ence...  in  books”  (1991:19),  with  the  spirit  of  her  subject’s  culture,  which 
seeks  to  keep  its  history  alive  and  remembered.  Brown  attempts  in  her  eth¬ 
nographic  text  to  embody  Haitian  Vodou  by“mak[ing]  up  true  stories” 
about  Mama  Lola  and  the  Iwa  (Spirits,  Papa  Gede,  for  example) (1991:20). 

Working  in  and  from  a  significantly  different  context  and  social  location 
from  that  of  Behar  (except  that  they  both  are  professional  anthropologists) , 
Brown  writes  from  liminal  space  of  another  sort  and  out  of  another  set  of 
contextual  conflicts.  Rather  than  boundaries  as  borderlands  and  traitorous 
transgressions  of  the  tongue,  Brown’s  implicitly  recognized  and  undeniable 
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boundaries  are  not  those  of  shared  “otherness”  but  of  a  radical  cultural  di¬ 
vide. 

She  endeavors  to  experience,  and  at  the  same  time  relate,  the  transforma¬ 
tion  of  a  perspective  of  privilege,  that  is,  the  social  privileges  of  “racial”  domi¬ 
nance  and  of  religious  (i.e.,  Christian)  hegemony  Brown,  unlike  Behar,  does 
not  construct  her  social  specificity  as  the  framework  for  her  ethnographic 
text.  Nonetheless,  she  weaves  that  specificity  and  its  implications  into  her  text 
in  the  form  of  subtle,  and  sometimes  blatant,  references  to  her  unfamiliarity 
or  discomfort  with  particulars  of  Mama  Lolas  migrant  Haitian  culture. 

A  feminist  with  humanist  concerns,  and  with  a  sense  of  the  United  States’ 
moral/historical  connections  and  obligations  to  Haiti,  Brown  shows  herself 
in  the  text  mainly  as  the  narrator  whose  political  concerns  emerge  in  the 
patterns  of  how  she  illustrates  Vodou.  She  justifies  this  approach  as  an  effort 
to  let  Vodou  speak  on  its  own  terms  (1991:15). 

The  ethnographic  approach  Nancy  Scheper- Hughes  takes,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  explicitly  political.  She  sees  her  role  of  “critical  medical  anthropolo¬ 
gist”  as  being,  to  some  extent,  a  “hand  trembler”  who  points  out  the  troubled 
individual  and  social  organs,  with  an  eye  toward  social  healing  (1992:26).  She 
draws  a  parallel  between  the  ethnographer  and  a  country  doctor,  as  genealo¬ 
gist  of  a  community  and  its  members. 

Scheper- Hughes  criticizes,  and  in  fact  grows  “weary  of  these  postmodern 
critiques”  that  agonize  over  the  character  of  anthropological  observation  to 
the  point  of  giving  up  on  descriptive  ethnography;  or  to  the  point  of  embrac¬ 
ing  macrolevel  analyses  of  world  economic  system  that  dismiss  experiential 
knowledge;  or  that  engage  in  obsessive,  self- reflexive  hermeneutics  in  which 
the  self  rather  than  the  other  is  the  subject  of  inquiry  (1992:29). 

Instead,  she  is  interested  in  “a  compromise  that  calls  for  the  practice  of 
good  enough’  ethnography”  whose  practitioner  is  a  self-admittedly  flawed 
but  nonetheless  compassionate  artisan.  For  Scheper- Hughes  ethnography  is 
a  tool  for  critical  reflection  and  for  human  liberation;  this  utility  of  the  prac¬ 
tice  gives  it  its  purpose,  making  it  other  than  a  perverse  voyeurism  (1992:28). 

Though  she  draws  connections  between  herself  and  the  subjects,  the 
mothers  and  babies  as  well  as  men  of  Bom  Jesus  da  Mata,  through  the  trope 
of  sugar,  Scheper- Hughes  makes  very  clear  the  elements  of  social  privilege, 
couched  in  patterns  of  neo-imperialism,  which  distinguish  her  from  them. 
Even  though  she  grew  up  to  the  grind  of  a  sugar  refinery,  that  machine  no 
longer  tells  the  time  of  her  days.  The  companheiros ,  however,  are  still  bound 
to,  and  starving  because  of,  the  cane  fields.  Scheper- Hughes  makes  achingly 
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clear  the  rationale  behind  and  the  unavoidableness  of  everyday  violence  and 
mundane  surrealism  in  an  impoverished  region  of  Brazil;  at  the  same  time, 
she  condemns  U.S.  complicity  in  oppressive  economic  dynamics. 

Slob  suggests  that  through  dialogical  rhetoric  parties  with  differing  per¬ 
spectives  can  engage  in  communicative  discourse,  maintain  their  own  posi¬ 
tions,  engage  in  one  another’s  positions,  and  hold  each  other  to  a  common 
standard  according  to  which  all  parties  may  pass  judgment.  As  one  another’s 
arbiters,  participants  in  dialogical  rhetoric  create  a  form  of  commitment, 
built  on  the  balance  of  participants’  standards  and  strong  in  the  immediacy 
of  the  relationship.  This  form  of  normativity,  Slob  argues,  is  able  to  deal  with 
sameness  and  difference  of  perspective,  providing  a  platform  for  judgment 
in  a  radically  pluralistic  situation.  His  answer  to  the  call  for  normativity  is 
“reasonableness,”  a  concept  to  be  hammered  out  between  dialogue  partners 
in  each  local  or  immediate  occasion  of  discourse. 

For  an  anthropologist  wrestling  with  issues  of  ethnographic  representa¬ 
tion  raised  by  postmodern  and  post-colonial  considerations,  this  idea  of  a 
“reasonable”  normativity  is  an  inviting  one.  If  an  ethnographer  and  her  sub¬ 
ject  could,  like  Slob’s  proponent  and  opponent,  engage  in  dialogue  that  “con¬ 
sists  of  both  participants  orienting  themselves  to  their  adversary”  (17 5),  and  in 
which  each  participant  is  responsible  for  determining  the  reasonableness  of 
the  other’s  answer,  then  perhaps  the  bugaboo  of  misrepresentation  and  of 
epistemological  exploitation,  the  perversion  of  another’s  truth,  could  be 
avoided  because  there  would  be  no  public  truth  but  that  mutually  created  in 
the  dialogue.  The  ethnographer  would  represent  in  her/his  writing  that 
which  s/he  and  the  subject  brought  into  being.  Perhaps  the  private  position 
of  each,  subject  and  ethnographer,  would  be  different.  But  those  private  per¬ 
spectives  could  not,  and  would  not,  be  the  topic  of  the  ethnographer’s  writ¬ 
ing. 

The  problem  though,  for  the  post-colonially  sensitive  ethnographer  at 
least,  is  that  the  proposal  of  dialogical  rhetoric  begs  the  question  of  power, 
which  is  at  the  heart  of  post-colonial  criticism  of  anthropology.  The  fact  that 
there  is  an  ethnographer  and  a  subject  bespeaks  an  unequal  power  relation¬ 
ship,  a  relationship  between  observer  and  observed,  epistemic  creator  and 
raw  material,  colonialist  and  indigene,  exploiter  and  exploited.  The  history 
of  anthropology  bears  witness  to  the  discipline’s  own  participation  in  impe¬ 
rialist  wreckage. 

A  basic  feminist  premise  is  that  the  oppressed,  the  silenced,  what  Gayatri 
Spivak  (1990)  terms  the  “subaltern,”  cannot  genuinely  have  a  voice  in  the 
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kind  of  adversarial  dialogue  recommended  by  Slob.  Before  a  subjected  per¬ 
son  can  be  heard  in  a  conversation,  the  person  invested  with  power — 
whether  it  be  the  epistemic  power  of  the  ethnographic  pen,  the  brokerage  of 
political  influence,  or  the  missionary’s  hold  on  divine  truth — must  hold  her/ 
his  tongue  to  hear.  Subjected  people  are  already  fully  aware  of  the  standards 
of  those  in  power,  their  oppressors.  This  awareness  serves  predominantly  as 
a  tool  for  survival  within  dominant  normativity.  Seldom  has  it  sufficed  to 
bring  them  as  equal  partners  into  a  dialogue  built  on  the  balance  of  partici¬ 
pants’  standards.  The  idea  of  a  comparatively  powerless  person  orienting  her 
or  himself  to  the  standards  of  the  powerful,  on  a  parallel  basis  with  that  pow¬ 
erful  person,  is  untenable. 

A  form  of  mutual,  balanced  commitment  cannot  develop  if  the  mode  of 
discourse  is  already  coded  to  the  standards  of  the  powerful  party.  As  Taussig, 
Behar,  Brown  and  Scheper- Hughes  all  attest,  this  perspectival  imbalance  is, 
first,  very  nearly  inherent  to  the  ethnographic  relationship,  and  second, 
highly  volatile.  On  this  basis  then,  for  a  post-colonial  ethnographer  to  em¬ 
ploy  the  idea  of  dialogical  rhetoric,  that  idea  must  be  modified  to  account  for 
the  reality  of  power  imbalance  and  for  the  potential  socio-political  ramifi¬ 
cations  of  that  imbalance.  Accounting  for  power  is  a  crucial  prerequisite  in 
the  pursuit  of  genuinely  reasonable  normativity. 
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Why  Rationality  Is  Reasonable 
(and  What  Biblical  Scholars  Can  Do  with  It) 
Response  to  Wouter  H.  Slob 

DAVID  JANZEN 


Since  academics  are  often  not  the  least  among  those  who 
obstinately  dig  in  their  heels  upon  encountering  resistance  to  their  preferred 
methods  and  grounds,  I  begin  by  applauding  Wouter  Slob’s  emphasis  on  dia¬ 
logical  rhetoric  and  the  need  to  take  seriously  the  standpoint  and  grounds 
of  a  dialogue  partner  or  society  I  want  to  show  how  his  notion  of  reasonable¬ 
ness  may  prove  useful  to  biblical  scholars,  although  I  choose  to  demur  from 
his  final  abandonment  of  the  usefulness  of  rationality.  This  is  in  part  because 
I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  possible  to  be  reasonable  without  being  rational,  and 
also  because  I  will  use  a  slightly  different  definition  of  “rationality”  than  Slob 
does,  one  that  approaches,  although  does  not  quite  equate,  his  definition  of 
“reasonableness.”  I  have  not  given  up  on  the  idea  of  rationality,  although  Slob 
will  get  no  argument  from  me  when  he  chronicles  and  does  not  lament 
rationality’s  decline  from  its  once  lofty  status  of  universal  normativity.  My 
more  modest  claims  for  rationality — which  are  really  just  borrowed  from 
American  pragmatists  like  Richard  Rorty  and  Jeffrey  Stout — relieve  it  of 
epistemological  baggage  but  do  allow  it  to  try  to  make  the  kind  of  commu¬ 
nication  inherent  in  Slob’s  claims  for  reasonableness  possible. 

Slob  outlines  a  number  of  definitions  of  rationality,  and  I  won’t  belabor 
the  point  by  repeating  them.  I  would  like  to  return,  however,  to  the  problems 
of  postfoundational  rationality  as  Slob  sees  them.  In  his  essay  he  writes  that 
even  postfoundationalism  “cannot  give  up  the  idea  that  rationality  must  be 
substantial”  (p.  165).  By  this  he  means  a  number  of  things.  First  of  all,  post¬ 
foundational  rationality  is  based  on  and  demands  commonalities  (or  “com- 
mensurability”)  between  various  peoples  and  groups,  grounds  that  some  but 
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not  all  people  will  agree  to.  In  this  case,  while  there  is  no  universal  ground¬ 
ing  for  rationality,  various  people  and  groups  can  come  to  agree  on  what 
counts  as  rational.  Among  these  people  and  groups  there  will  be  “basic  agree¬ 
ment ,  a  common  ground,  some  shared  convictions,  an  amount  of  consensus , 
or  maybe  only  a  common  goal”  (p.  162,  his  italics).  Slobs  emphases  here  in¬ 
dicate  that  such  an  understanding  of  Nationality  is  not  transcendent,  but  lo¬ 
cated  within  a  community.  Unfortunately  for  postfoundational  rationality, 
says  Slob,  its  attempts  to  be  substantial,  that  is,  its  ability  “to  say  what  counts 
as  a  good  reason  in  any  given  situation”  (p.  164,  his  italics)  eventually  fail. 
While  it  has  tried  to  come  to  grips  with  what  Calvin  Schrag  (via  Bakhtin) 
refers  to  as  the  “chronotopical  situatedness”  of  humans — which  is  simply 
another  way  of  referring  to  perspectivism — it  has  ultimately  failed,  he  says, 
because  of  its  demand  for  commensurability.  This  demand  states  that  “every¬ 
body  in  the  same  circumstances  would  come  to  the  same  conclusions”  (p. 
168),  an  austere  condition  that  Slob  finds  nonsensical.  “We  cannot  make 
sense  of ‘being  in  the  same  circumstances  as  someone  else’ without  being  this 
someone  else”  (p.  168,  his  italics),  he  writes. 

Slob  does,  however,  cite  the  proposals  of  Charles  Willard  with  approval. 
Willard  says  that  there  are  simply  a  variety  of  standards  belonging  to  differ¬ 
ent  groups,  and  so  we  are  left  with  a  variety  of  rationalities  (p.  171).  There  is 
no  way  to  say  that  one  is  better  than  another  in  any  absolute  sense,  although 
we  can  assume  that  the  people  who  adhere  to  one  believe  it  to  be  the  best  or 
else  they  would  adhere  to  another.  Rationality  for  Willard  is  not  transcen¬ 
dent,  it  is  merely  local,  and  asks  only  those  within  its  locality  to  abide  by  its 
judgments  of  what  counts  as  a  rational  argument  (pp.  172).  What  Slob  calls 
the  “principle  difference”  between  Willard’s  proposal  and  postfoundational 
rationality  is  that  the  former  does  not  demand  agreement.  That  is,  we  can  see 
why  other  people  or  societies  prefer  their  standards  and  understand  them  to 
be  reasonable,  while  not  being  forced  to  approve  of  them  or  adopt  them  for 
ourselves  (p.  172).  It  is  on  the  basis  of  this  notion  of  reasonableness  that  Slob 
then  goes  on  to  lay  out  his  theory  of  dialogical  rhetoric. 

Now,  I  want  to  argue  that  rationality,  insofar  as  it  is  a  set  of  criteria  used 
to  determine  what  amounts  to  a  good  argument  or  action,  can  be  construed 
in  much  the  way  the  same  way  that  Willard  proposes,  that  is,  as  a  local  stan¬ 
dard  that  will  vary  among  cultures  and  groups.  I  think  that  Slob  is  absolutely 
correct  to  advance  from  Willard’s  position  to  the  kind  of  empathy  he  pro¬ 
poses  with  his  dialogical  rhetoric,  which  demands  that  both  partners  in  dia¬ 
logue  strive  to  see  why  the  other  believes  his  or  her  standards  are  reasonable. 
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I  want  to  propose,  however,  a  different  definition  of  rationality,  one  in  line 
with  Slob’s  definition  of  “reasonableness.”  I  suppose  that  this  may  seem  like 
“six  of  one  and  half-a-dozen  of  the  other”:  if  I  am  so  intent  on  affirming  the 
validity  of  Slob’s  proposal,  why  quibble  over  terminology?  Well,  because  ter¬ 
minology  is  all  we  have  to  work  with  when  we’re  communicating  and,  baldly 
stated,  the  English  language  doesn’t  see  much  of  a  difference  between  being 
reasonable  and  being  rational.  The  Oxford  English  Dictionary  defines  “rea¬ 
sonableness”  as  “the  quality  of  being  reasonable  or  rational;  rationality ”  (def. 
la),  and  “reasonable”  as  “endowed  with  reason;  rational ”  (def.  1)  and  “agree¬ 
able  to  reason;  not  irrational ,  absurd  or  ridiculous”  (def.  4).  The  oed  similarly 
describes  rationality  as  “the  fact  of  being  based  on,  or  agreeable  to,  reason” 
(def.  2)  [emphasis  added  on  all  definitions].  True, “reasonableness”  and  “ra¬ 
tionality”  are  two  different  words,  but  their  semantic  overlap  is  so  great  that 
I’m  not  sure  that  we  native  English  speakers  can  live  with  the  kind  of  di¬ 
chotomy  between  them  that  Slob  proposes. 

One  way  out  of  this  dilemma,  though,  might  be  to  take  a  rather  different 
definition  of  rationality  than  the  kind  Slob  has  employed  (and  here’s  where 
I  begin  to  borrow  from  the  people  usually  called  American  pragmatists) .  We 
could  adopt  an  understanding  of  “rational”  where  it 

means  something  like  “sane”  or  “reasonable”  rather  than  “methodical.” 

It  names  a  set  of  moral  virtues:  tolerance,  respect  for  the  opinions  of 
those  around  one,  willingness  to  listen,  reliance  on  persuasion  rather 
than  force. . .  On  this  construction,  to  be  rational  is  simply  to  discuss 
any  topic — religious,  literary,  or  scientific — in  a  way  which  eschews 
dogmatism,  defensiveness,  and  righteous  indignation  (Rorty  199^:37; 
emphasis  added). 


If  this  is  what  it  means  to  be  “endowed  with  reason”  (the  oed’s  definition  of 
“rational”  [def.  1]),  then  what  is  “the  power  of  being  able  to  exercise  one’s 
reason”  (the  oed’s  definition  of  “rationality”  [def.  1])?  To  put  it  another  way, 
how  does  one  go  about  being  reasonable?  For  rationality  here  is  not  an  epis¬ 
temology  nor  a  commitment  to  a  particular  method.  It  does  not  promote  a 
particular  set  of  criteria  for  deciding  what  might  constitute  a  rational  action. 
It  is  not  even  rationality  in  the  sense  that  Willard  used  it,  where  rationality 
still  appears  to  be  a  set  of  criteria,  even  though  its  currency  is  merely  local 
rather  than  universal.  Yet  the  definition  of  rationality  advanced  here  (and  the 
way  I  will  use  it  for  the  rest  of  the  essay)  seems  to  be  pretty  much  the  way  Slob 
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has  defined  reasonableness — “the  notion  of  people  communicating  with 
each  other”  (p.  176) — and  the  way  he  has  deWned  the  “formal”  notion  of 
rationality — the  idea  “that  persons  are  willing  to  take  each  other  seriously 
and  that  they  try  to  answer  each  others  questions”  (p.  164).  That’s  all  that  I 
(following  Rorty)  am  suggesting  that  rationality  has  to  be.  To  act  rationally 
by  this  deWnition  is  to  try  to  make  sense  of  another’s  position  while  com¬ 
municating  your  own  without  coercion.  So  by  what  criteria  will  we  judge  if 
an  agent  has  acted  rationally  or  not?  By  whatever  criteria  are  at  hand.  All  ra¬ 
tionality  allows  us  to  do  is  to  make  our  way  in  dialogue  among  various  com¬ 
peting  sets  of  goods. 

This  is  the  type  of  thing  that  Jeffrey  Stout  (among  others)  refers  to  as 
“bricolage,”  the  stringing-together  of  various  bits  and  pieces  of  goods  and 
criteria  insofar  as  they  make  sense  in  combination  (Stout  1988:74).  In  this 
way  the  rules  that  we  apply  to  decide  upon  actions  or  to  interpret  texts  are 
known  only  in  hindsight,  only  after  we  have  applied  them,  only  after  we  have 
tried  to  make  sense  of  the  issue  at  hand  using  “the  materials  we  find  at  hand” 
in  a  way  that  “the  hearers  to  whom  we  are  accountable”  find  acceptable 
(Adam  i995b:76-7).  To  be  rational  means  to  engage  in  this  type  of  bricolage, 
to  adjudicate  between  different  truth  claims  as  best  as  one  knows  how. 

In  order  to  react  to  a  particular  situation,  an  individual  may  have  to  settle 
the  claims  imposed  upon  her  or  him  by  the  various  communities  to  which 
she  or  he  belongs.  One’s  religion,  employer,  family,  village,  and  so  on  all  have 
various  sets  of  goods  and  criteria  of  evaluation,  not  all  of  which  overlap.  A 
conflict  of  such  goods  is  what  is  known  as  a  moral  dilemma.  The  under¬ 
standing  of  rationality  I  employ  here  gives  no  a  priori  criteria  for  deciding 
such  issues,  it  merely  states  that  we  should  do  our  best  to  listen  to  compet¬ 
ing  claims  and  to  the  reasons  that  their  proponents  give  for  valuing  them.  We 
will  pick  and  choose  among  them  the  best  way  we  know  how. 

Such  conflicts  can  also  be  found  in  an  encounter  between  two  people  of 
different  cultures,  an  illustration  of  which  arises  from  Slob’s  essay.  He  men¬ 
tions  a  Moba  guide  in  North  Toga  who  preferred  a  fetish  of  dried  panther 
skin  and  monkey  testicles  to  boots  and  antibiotics,  apparently  in  order  to 
combat  dangerous  microorganisms.  By  being  rational  (as  Rorty  uses  the 
term),  Slob  and  hopefully  anyone  could  come  to  empathize  with  the  man,  to 
understand  why  he  understood  his  course  of  action  as  being  reasonable.  He 
has  acted  the  best  way  he  knows  how  to  remain  healthy,  based  on  his  tradi¬ 
tion  (“It  seems  to  work  for  the  people  I  know  and  for  our  parents”),  or  the 
advice  of  a  shaman,  or  perhaps  for  an  entirely  different  reason.  While  I  am 
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able,  through  conversation,  to  understand  why  he  believes  such  a  decision  is 
rational  and  reasonable,  I  myself  do  not  find  it  reasonable  (or  else  I  would 
prefer  the  monkey  testicles  over  the  antibiotics),  and  may  try  to  expand  his 
options  for  a  continued  healthy  life  by  directing  him  to  a  government  clinic. 
His  original  decision  was  not  unreasonable  given  the  information  that  he 
had  to  work  with,  but  if  the  government  clinic  gives  him  further  information 
(without  patronizing  him,  or  offending  his  sensibilities,  or  forcing  him  to  use 
antibiotics  against  his  will,  or  lying  about  the  purpose  of  the  antibiotics)  and 
he  still  refuses  to  use  antibiotics  without  giving  any  good  reasons  for  his  re¬ 
fusal,  I  will  find  him  unreasonable  and  irrational,  since  he  seems  to  be  will¬ 
fully  endangering  his  own  health,  and  possibly  that  of  others. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  may,  even  after  the  barrage  of  who  information, 
still  be  able  to  give  good  reasons  for  his  decision,  where  “good  reasons”  are 
what  both  he  and  I,  the  dialogue  partners,  consider  to  be  good.  What  this 
amounts  to  is  a  search  for  common  ground,  a  discussion  that  goes  on  as  each 
of  us  absorbs  new  evidence  and  explanations  and  sets  of  goods  and  criteria 
and  so  on  until  we  come  to  see  why  the  other  does  what  he  does,  or  become 
convinced  of  his  opinion,  or  come  up  with  an  entirely  different  solution  that 
neither  of  us  had  foreseen  when  we  began  the  conversation.  If  either  he  or  I 
judge  the  other’s  reasons  to  be  bad,  then  the  discussion  goes  on.  This  is,  as 
far  as  I  can  tell,  what  Slob  means  when  he  writes  that  both  participants 
should  orient  themselves  to  their  dialogue  partner  (p.  175).  Unlike  Slob’s  no¬ 
tion  of  reasonableness,  though,  with  Rorty’s  notion  of  rationality  I  will  not 
judge  someone’s  actions  as  reasonable  unless  I  also  judge  them  as  good;  that 
is,  as  actions  that  I  would  pursue  in  the  same  situation. 

The  flow  of  information  will  go  both  ways,  of  course;  and  he  may  explain 
to  me  that  his  fetish  is  not  simply  a  manifestation  of  some  naive  belief  that 
monkey  testicles  counteract  the  effects  of  unhealthful  microorganisms,  but 
is  actually  part  of  a  much  wider  set  of  beliefs  and  cultural  symbols  that  in¬ 
volve  the  protective  care  of  ancestral  spirits,  say,  and  the  importance  of  con¬ 
cern  and  aid  for  the  sick  and  needy  within  one’s  own  community.  While  I  will 
likely  remain  dubious  about  the  claims  of  the  ancestral  spirits’  efficacy,  I  may 
find  some  of  his  information  useful  for,  say,  relating  to  my  own  community 
or  reading  Deuteronomic  laws.  If  I  did  apply  this  information  to  a  reading  of 
the  Torah,  some  of  my  colleagues  in  biblical  studies  might  find  this  move  ir¬ 
rational.  This  is  hardly  the  kind  of  move  expected  in  a  discipline  guided  by 
its  own  particular  canons  of  historical-critical  technique,  and  some  may  well 
judge  it  as  unreasonable  (remember  that  the  oed’s  definitions  for  “reason- 
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able”  include  both  “not  irrational,  absurd,  or  ridiculous”  [def.  4]  and  “having 
sound  judgment;  sensible,  sane”  [def.  2]).  I  might  then  have  to  defend  this 
bricolage  on  my  part  as  reasonable,  as  neither  absurd  nor  irrational. 

My  hunch  is  that  this  conversation  would  take  less  time — or  at  least  be 
less  complicated  and  filled  with  fewer  unhelpful  diversions — than  the  one  I 
would  have  with  the  Moba  guide,  especially  if  the  guide  and  I  did  not  share 
a  common  language.  And  even  if  we  did,  the  difference  between  our  social 
languages  would  be  far,  far  greater  than  that  between  myself  and  my  fellow 
scholars.  A  scientific  sampling  of  the  various  biblical  faculties  and  graduate 
students  in  North  America  would  likely  show  a  fair  uniformity  in  such  cat¬ 
egories  as  native  language,  social  class,  race,  educational  background,  and 
methodological  presuppositions.  We  have  much  more  in  common,  and,  like 
a  long-married  couple,  would  find  it  far  easier  to  finish  each  other’s  sentences 
than  would  the  Moba  guide  and  I.  This  is  not  to  say  that  communication 
would  be  impossible  with  my  Moba  friend,  for  as  Donald  Davidson  has  pro¬ 
posed  in  a  theory  aptly  termed  by  Stout  as  “Davidsonian  antirelativism” 
(Stout  1988:299),  we  really  cannot  conceive  of  impossibilities  in  understand¬ 
ing  a  different  culture  or  person,  since  what  seem  like  ultimate  disagreements 
about  morals  (such  as  “that  culture  has  no  sense  whatsoever  of  sexual  eth¬ 
ics”)  and  the  like  end  up  being  merely  struggles  in  understanding  what  the 
other  person  is  saying. 

If  you  start  by  interpreting  some  other  society  as  differing  from  yours 
all  the  way  down  on  what  is  right  or  good  and  what  is  not,  you’ll  have 
trouble  saying  why  the  disagreement  is  about  rightness  or  goodness 
after  all.  If  somebody  applies  terms  like  right,  good,  and  desirable  in 
ways  completely  unlike  the  way  you  do,  you  have  no  good  reason  to 
translate  the  terms  as  right, good,  and  desirable  (Stout  1988:20;  his  ital¬ 
ics). 


The  point  here  is  that  two  people  discussing  a  proposition  must  have  some 
common  ground,  at  least  enough  to  make  sense  of  the  proposition.  If  they 
didn’t,  they  couldn’t  discuss  it.  The  problem  is  often  one  of  translation;  and 
translation,  as  any  biblical  scholar  will  tell  you,  is  often  a  difficult  process.  It 
demands  tolerance  and  a  willingness  to  listen,  the  kind  of  virtues  Rorty  be¬ 
lieves  necessary  for  rationality.  And  rationality  as  I  am  using  the  term  says 
that  the  bricolage  involved  in  such  discussions  as  the  ones  I  imagined  be¬ 
tween  myself  and  the  Moba  guide  or  myself  and  my  academic  peers  will 
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never  lack  some  common  ground  for  communication,  although  shared  pre¬ 
suppositions  will  be  greater  or  fewer  depending  on  the  differences  between 
yourself  and  your  conversation  partner.  Some  conversations  will  simply  be 
easier  than  others;  but  in  all  of  them,  let  rationality,  with  its  ear  for  empathy 
and  sincere  desire  for  discussion,  prevail. 

To  return  to  my  discussion  with  my  colleagues  in  biblical  studies,  I  may 
be  hard  pressed  to  convince  many  of  them  that  reading  Deuteronomy  in  the 
light  of  Moba  religious  symbolism  should  count  as  legitimate  biblical  schol¬ 
arship.  It  is  not  the  type  of  thing  that  biblical  scholars  usually  do  (although 
within  the  last  few  decades  such  comparative  readings  have  become  increas¬ 
ingly  more  common  in  the  discipline).  Insofar  as  biblical  scholars  form  an 
interpretive  community,  they  honor  a  set  of  evaluative  criteria  and  interpre¬ 
tive  goods  that  “fill  the  consciousnesses  of  the  enterprise’s  members”  (Fish 
!995:14)-  Aspects  of  Moba  culture  are  simply  not  relevant  to  the  study  of 
Deuteronomy,  although  aspects  of  Babylonian  culture  are,  and  no  one  would 
question  my  motives  were  I  to  publish  newly  discovered  cuneiform  tablets 
that  seemed  to  shed  light  on  the  law  of  divorce  in  Deut  24:1-4,  while  I  would 
have  a  lot  of  explaining  to  do  were  I  to  read  this  law  in  light  of  Moba  fetishes. 
If  there  is  a  modern  consensus  as  to  how  to  do  biblical  studies,  it  is  the 
historical-critical  method  as  biblical  scholars  understand  it,1  and  this  is  sim¬ 
ply  how  one  proceeds  rationally  with  the  business  of  doing  biblical  scholar¬ 
ship. 

I  see  no  particular  reason  why  anyone  must  stop  doing  historical  criti¬ 
cism,  although  I  do  think  that  biblical  scholars  pursue  this  line  of  inquiry 
along  with  its  inherent  set  of  goods  and  criteria  because  they  believe  that  this 
is  what  makes  their  discipline  scientific  and  objective.  This  is  how  they  act 
rationally  qua  biblical  scholars.  Yet  the  understanding  of  rationality  I  have 
been  promoting  here  frees  one  to  do  the  kind  of  bricolage  with  other  cultures 
and  methods  and  sets  of  goods  and  criteria  that  I  tried  to  illustrate  above. 
The  scholars  who  take  this  approach  and  do  not  renew  their  vows  of  undy¬ 
ing  loyalty  to  the  historical  critical  method  have  likely  given  up  on  the  no¬ 
tion  that  science  is  some  objective  mediation  of  reality  (the  type  of  notion 
of  rationality  that  Slob  attacks  on  pp.  153-9),  a  non-perspectivist  (and  so  di¬ 
vine)  view  of  the  World  as  it  is  to  Itself.  The  understanding  of  rationality  held 

1  A.  K.  M.  Adam  claims  this  as  the  consensus  of  New  Testament  theology 
(19953:7-109),  and  I  see  no  reason  why  the  same  evaluation  could  not  be  extended 
to  all  the  fields  that  fall  under  the  rubric  of  biblical  studies. 
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by  people  like  Rorty  and  Stout  refuses  to  “erect  Science  as  an  idol  to  fill  the 
place  once  held  by  God”  (Rorty  i982:xliii).  Language  is  not  “a  cushion  be¬ 
tween  us  and  the  world”  (Rorty  i99ib:8i);  it  is  simply  the  way  in  which  hu¬ 
mans  see  the  world,  how  we  make  sense  of  it,  and  we  are  no  more  able  to  step 
outside  of  language  to  see  Things  As  They  Are  than  we  are  to  become  divine. 
So  scientific  method  (if  that’s  really  what  we  want  to  call  historical  criticism, 
anyway)  has  no  “natural”  priority  when  it  comes  to  interpreting  biblical  texts, 
any  more  or  less  than  rabbinic  midrash  does.  It  is  simply  the  way  that  most 
professionals  go  about  their  business.  Yet  on  Rorty’s  definition  of  rational¬ 
ity,  I  would  have  to  judge  those  colleagues  of  mine  irrational  and  unreason¬ 
able  if  they  rejected  my  interpretation  on  the  grounds  that  they  do  not  meet 
what  they  believe  to  be  the  a  priori  claims  of  historical  criticism.  I  would,  of 
course,  have  to  present  reasons  why  my  interpretation  is  helpful  (or  true,  or 
good,  to  use  other  terms  for  the  same  concept) ,  and  they  might  agree  or  pro  - 
duce  counter  arguments,  and  so  the  discussion  would  go  on.  Either  party 
becomes  irrational  or  unreasonable  only  when  it  ceases  to  search  for  com¬ 
mon  ground. 

Does  this  mean  that  I  believe  that  rationality  and  reasonableness  demand 
agreement,  precisely  what  Slob  believes  that  rationality  cannot  provide?  Well, 
yes  and  no:  yes,  insofar  as  that  is  the  goal  of  such  discussions;  and  no,  since 
even  to  be  in  dialogue  searching  for  common  ground  is  also  to  be  rational 
and  reasonable.  If  I  disagree  with  other  people  about  a  particular  belief  or 
desire  or  action,  I  disagree  because  I  think  my  reasons  for  holding  such  be¬ 
liefs  or  desires  or  embarking  upon  such  actions  as  I  do  are  better  than  the 
reasons  they  give  me.  Perhaps  I  will  convince  them  of  my  reasoning,  and 
perhaps  they  will  convince  me  of  theirs.  This  position  may  seem  to  expose 
me  to  Slob’s  critique  cited  earlier,  that  one  cannot  judge  what  another  person 
should  do  in  a  particular  context,  since  to  say  what  someone  should  do  de¬ 
mands  being  that  person.  Yet  I  don’t  think  that  this  critique  holds,  since  we 
don’t  really  judge  that  way.  I  am  able  to  respond  coherently  to  the  question 
“What  would  you  do  in  my  position?”  by  using  the  subjunctive  (“If  I  were 
you. . .”),  knowing  full  well  that  I  am  not  that  person,  but  able  to  imagine 
myself  in  that  situation.  My  dialogue  partner  may  well  respond  that  I  have 
not  taken  all  of  his  or  her  context  into  consideration,  causing  me  to  alter  my 
advice  (and  perhaps  thereby  invoking  another  exasperated  reply  of  “You  still 
don’t  get  it”),  but  this  is  just  another  example  of  the  kind  of  discussion  I  have 
been  writing  about  all  along.  We  can  talk  about  it  until  both  of  us  get  it.  If 
Slob’s  critique  held,  I  could  not  rationally  plan  for  the  future,  since  in  the 
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present  I  am  not  that  future  “I”  and  so  in  the  present  would  not  know  how  I 
would  act  in  my  future  context.  Yet  I  regularly  plan  for  the  future,  and  would 
think  myself  irrational  and  unreasonable  if  I  did  not  do  so.  The  point  is, 
though,  that  to  stop  talking  on  the  assumption  that  a  better  belief  or  desire 
or  action  than  one’s  own  cannot  possibly  exist  is  irrational,  since  it  implies 
that  one’s  own  position  is  suprahuman,  more  than  simply  a  human  perspec¬ 
tive  and  so  beyond  human  critique.  Only  God  can  see  Reality  as  It  Truly  Is, 
and  the  rest  of  us  are  bound  by  our  human  perceptions. 

So  to  return  to  my  discussion  with  my  peers  in  biblical  studies,  this  is  not 
to  say  that  historical  criticism  is  not  helpful,  or  that  graduate  programs  in 
biblical  studies  should  cease  to  teach  Ugaritic  and  textual  criticism.  I  do  not 
doubt  that  the  books  of  Joshua  through  2  Kings  were  redacted  by  one  or 
more  editors  in  the  seventh  (and  possibly  sixth)  centuries  bce,  or  that  Isa. 
40-55  was  composed  by  a  different  author  than  the  bulk  of  Isa.1-39,  or  that 
Chronicles  was  written  long  after  the  events  it  narrates.  I  believe  that  these 
statements  are  as  true  as  “the  earth  is  spherical”  or  “neutrinos  have  mass”  or 
“the  hypothalamus  belongs  to  an  evolutionarily  older  part  of  the  brain  than 
the  ventromedial  frontal  cortex.”  I  simply  wish  to  point  out  that  the  method 
and  criteria  we  use  to  read  biblical  texts  are  ones  that  we  use  for  certain  pur¬ 
poses.  The  idea  behind  the  reasonableness  of  Slob’s  dialogical  rhetoric  and 
behind  the  pragmatists’  rationality  is  not  to  escape  from  our  own  perspec¬ 
tive  (to  say,  for  example,  that  we  can  find  methods  or  criteria  “truer”  than 
those  offered  by  historical  criticism),  but,  as  Charles  Taylor  puts  it,  to  move 
“towards  a  wider  understanding  which  can  englobe  the  other  undistortively” 
(1990:42).  Why  would  we  do  such  a  thing?  Perhaps  simply  because  it  in¬ 
creases  the  materials  at  hand  for  bricolage,  because  this  may  allow  us  bibli¬ 
cal  scholars  to  do  work  that  our  audience  finds  helpful  and  interesting.  Per¬ 
haps  also  because  this  is  the  manifestation  of  the  recognition  that  we  haven’t 
cornered  the  market  on  truth,  and  others  may  have  important  ideas  that  we 
should  consider. 

To  take  Slob’s  dialogical  rhetoric  seriously,  biblical  scholars  will  also  want 
to  ask  for  whom  they  produce  their  work.  Only  after  we  know  the  purpose 
for  which  and  the  people  for  whom  we  interpret  can  we  talk  about  a  “good 
way  of  interpreting  texts”;  and  even  this  statement  really  only  refers  to  a 
“good  interpretation  for  certain  purposes”  (Rorty  199^:89).  What  methods 
and  criteria  we  use  limp  behind  these  choices,  and  will  in  fact  be  known  only 
after  we  have  done  our  bricolating.  The  question  of  helpfulness  precedes  that 
of  goods  and  criteria,  and  the  question  of  context  (for  whom  and  why)  pre- 
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cedes  that  of  helpfulness.  It  is  simply  not  reasonable  or  rational  to  exclude 
such  possibilities  by  arguing  that  a  particular  method  does  not  allow  such 
bricolage,  since  this  elevates  the  method  and  the  community  that  employs  it 
to  priestly  status,  as  if  they  alone  have  access  to  Reality  One  may  as  well  say 
that  one  should  not  employ  fatty  meat  in  burnt  sacrifices  because  the  gods 
would  not  approve.  There  would  then  be  no  need  to  take  other  goods  or 
methods  or  criteria  seriously,  since  we  would  already  have  a  lock  on  the  truth. 
This  is  the  danger  of  fanaticism,  the  enemy  of  reasonableness  as  Slob  em¬ 
ploys  the  term,  since  fanatics  have  no  room  for  any  truth  but  their  own,  and 
so  divinize  themselves.  And  simply  to  try  to  understand  why  someone  else 
finds  his  or  her  own  position  reasonable  is  not,  as  Slob  points  out,  to  be 
bound  in  agreement  with  that  person.  One  can  come  to  some  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  fanatic’s  mind-set  without  wishing  to  become  one. 

Some  biblical  scholars  may,  even  after  undertaking  a  kind  of  soul-search¬ 
ing  and  rigorous  discussion  amongst  academic,  political,  and  faith  commu¬ 
nities  that  I  (following  Slob’s  lead)  have  suggested,  decide  that  historical  criti¬ 
cism  still  offers  the  best  way  to  answer  the  questions  that  they  believe  need 
answering.  Historical  criticism  is  not  something  that  will  disappear  of  itself, 
and,  even  if  it  did,  would  leave  the  discipline  unrecognizable.  Each  context 
and  discipline  has  its  own  set  of  “landmarks”  that  make  it  recognizable  to 
those  inside  and  outside  of  it  (Adam  1995b  76).  Large  structural  changes  do 
occur  in  disciplines  but,  as  Stanley  Fish  writes,  such  changes  tend  to  be 
effected  “not  by  an  isolated  act  of  will. . .  but  by  shifts  in  the  cultural  con¬ 
sciousness  that  are  glacially  slow  and  overdetermined”  (1995:38). 

Even  historical  criticism,  in  the  larger  scheme  of  things,  is  a  relative  new¬ 
comer  to  the  interpretation  of  biblical  texts,  although  these  days  it  is  treated 
like  the  doyen.  Some  scholars,  though,  may  dwell  longer  upon  such  questions 
as  “For  whom  am  I  interpreting  these  texts?”  and  “To  what  extent  is  histori¬ 
cal  criticism  necessary?”  and  “Are  these  commentaries  we’re  writing  any 
good?”  (where  “good”  is  determined  in  concert  with  one’s  dialogue  partner, 
whoever  that  may  be).  They  may  turn  to  other  cultures  or  academic  disci¬ 
plines,  especially  since  they  may  come  to  realize  that  boundaries  between 
cultures  and  disciplines  are,  as  Slob  notes  (pp.  176-7),  rather  fuzzy  once  we 
give  up  the  notion  that  method  and  a  given  set  of  texts  necessarily  define  the 
discipline.  To  such  scholars  I  can  only  repeat  the  advice  that  A.K.M.  Adam 
(whose  work,  I  should  finally  admit,  vivifies  much  of  this  essay)  gives  at  the 
end  of  his  What  is  Postmodern  Biblical  Criticism  ?:  Bricolate  away. 
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Response  to  Respondents 

WOUTER  H.  SLOB 

I  GUESS  I  SHOULD  CALL  THE  RESPONSES  REASONABLE.  DESPITE 

the  fact  that  there  are  differences  and  criticisms,  we  do  not  seem  to  be  very 
far  from  each  other.  Still  some  comments  are  in  order. 

Some  of  the  terms  I  used  in  my  essay  have  caused  some  unintended  con¬ 
fusion.  Most  troublesome  in  this  respect  is  the  term  “subject.”  Kim  “hesi¬ 
tates”  to  accept  my  proposals  because  of  the  “inadequacy  of  the  dichotomies 
between  Subject  and  Object,  Self  and  Other;  and  the  West  and  the  Rest” 
(Kim,  182).  He  is  certainly  right  in  resigning  those  dichotomies,  especially 
when  they  are  written  in  capitals,  but  he  is  not  correct  in  ascribing  them  to 
myself.  Much  of  what  I  intend  to  do  is  to  come  to  some  form  of  identifica¬ 
tion  without  such  strict  dichotomies.  The  “subject”  I  am  talking  about  is  not 
some  perennial,  modernistic  semi-Kantian  entity,  but  is  formed  in  interac¬ 
tion  with  the  other.  Yet,  I  do  strongly  maintain  that  such  a  relational  ontology 
does  yield  identity  and  that  we  can  thus  talk  about  “subject”  over  against 
“object,”  as  well  as  about  “self”  over  against  “other” 

Although  I  touched  upon  this  relational  ontology,  I  did  not  explicitly  dis¬ 
cuss  it  and  Kim  seems  to  have  missed  the  implication.  He  asks  rhetorically: 
“can  the  Self  maintain  semantic  coherence  when  he  or  she  is  engaged  in 
dialogical  rhetoric  with  the  Other?”  (Kim,  182)  Kim’s  answer,  supposedly,  is 
negative:  it  cannot  and  thus  no  notion  of  the  self  can  be  maintained.  Kim  is 
too  quick  in  answering  the  question,  for  there  is  an  important  difficulty  with 
it.  It  is  not  clear  who  is  supposed  to  answer  it.  The  same  problem,  inciden¬ 
tally,  arises  when  Janzen  asks  “by  what  criteria  will  we  judge  if  an  agent  has 
acted  rationally  or  not?”  (Janzen,  202)  To  my  mind,  and  here  Bates  will  prob¬ 
ably  agree,  who  is  allowed  to  answer  such  questions  is  not  indifferent. 

There  maybe  three  possibilities.  First, the  subject  itself.  As  Kim  suggests, 
this  would  simply  be  another  disguise  of  the  modernist  epistemological  sub¬ 
ject.  I  reject  such  autoreferentiality.  In  short,  identity  is  not  a  property  but 
an  attribute  which  requires  evaluation.  As  defended  in  the  essay,  only  some- 
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one  else  can  do  this.  Kim  may  think  of  another  type  of  answerer  to  his  rhe¬ 
torical  question.  Perhaps  there  is  an  observing  bystander,  uninvolved  de¬ 
scribing  the  situation.  This  is  exactly  what  I  oppose.  It  requires  a  logically 
neutral  position  that  is  normative  with  regard  to  the  perspectives  of  the  par¬ 
ticipants.  Indeed,  the  observant  embodies  some  common  ground  between 
the  participants  or,  less  innocently,  the  “rational”  perspective  that  both  of 
them  should  accept  if  they  are  being  reasonable.  This  is  much  of  a  post- 
foundationalist  approach  and  I  reject  it.  Some  stress  must  be  put  on  this 
matter  because  the  respondents  seem  to  think  that  my  understanding  of 
dialogical  rhetoric  is  about  such  a  common  ground.  It  is  not.  It  is  indeed 
about  a  “two-way  traffic  of  semiosis  between  the  [s] elf  and  the  [ojther  in 
cross-cultural  communication”  (Kim,  183).  This  quote  of  Kim’s  describes  well 
what  I  am  trying  to  do,  although  I  had  to  decapitalize  both  “Other”  and  “Self.” 
His  question  about  the  semantic  coherence  of  the  self  is  to  be  answered  by 
the  other.  We  are  not  our  own  arbiters;  we  are  one  another’s  arbiters.  This  is 
so  not  only  for  judgments,  but  also  for  all  evaluations.  And  identity  is  a  form 
of  evaluation,  if  only  of  one’s  own  life.  However,  I  do  not  think  that  Kim  and 
I  differ  on  this  issue,  which  is  basically  a  deconstructionist  approach  to  iden¬ 
tity. 

It  should  be  said  that  if  dialogical  rhetoric  did  not  involve  such  a  rela¬ 
tional  ontology,  then  not  mentioning  Derrida  were  not  just  “interesting” 
(Kim,  184),  but  a  serious  omission.  Kim  is  right  in  rejecting  the  notion  of 
self-identity.  My  failure  to  mention  Derrida,  however,  is  more  the  result  of 
his  overall  entrenchment  in  the  discussion  than  of  an  “unbalanced  popular¬ 
ity”  of  good-old  Jacques. 

Wittgenstein  and  Donald  Davidson  (in  some  respects)  share  the  same 
fate.  Dialogical  rhetoric  is  an  attempt  to  step  ahead  of  deconstruction,  rather 
than  of  ignoring  its  basic  principles  (which  in  itself  of  course  would  make 
much  sense,  autoreferentially).  The  excursus  on  identity  above  may  witness 
to  this.  What  I  reject  in  deconstruction  is  related  to  Kim’s  dissatisfaction 
with  Mark  C.  Taylor’s  version.  But  rather  than  thinking  that  the  dimension 
of  “time”  is  obliviated  in  the  “movement  of  deconstruction”  (Kim,  185),  I 
think  that  deconstruction  as  such  is  blind  to  the  dimension  of  time  in  the 
analysis.  The  notion  of  differance ,  if  you  will  excuse  me  a  short  technical 
detour,  is  much  of  a  diachronisation  of  synchronic  differences,  and  Taylor 
certainly  does  not  miss  this  central  point  (it  is  the  very  reason  why  he  pre¬ 
fers  “Kierkegaard”  to  “Hegel”).  Kim’s  misunderstanding  of  this  point  be¬ 
comes  clear  when  he  criticizes  Taylor  for  his  “logic  of  negation”  (Kim,  185). 
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The  detour  brings  us  rather  far  away  from  the  main  route,  but  an  interesting 
logical  problem  is  involved  here,  and  I’d  like  to  discuss  it  shortly  Kim’s  ex¬ 
amples  of  “X”  and  “-(-X)”  horribly  confuse  an  extensional  logic  (“there  is 
an  apple  on  the  table”)  and  an  intensional  logic  (“I  am  not  saying  that  there 
is  no  apple  on  the  table”).  These  two  types  of  logic  can  simply  not  be  com¬ 
bined.  Either  both  should  be  extensional  (stating  facts),  or  both  should  be 
intensional  (stating  what  “I  say”)  but  when  these  two  are  confused,  nothing 
follows  at  all.  If  we  correct  Kim  on  this  point,  however,  we  must  prefer  the 
intensional  version  (because  deconstruction  is  not  compatible  with  any 
fixation  of  extensional  facts),  but  this  merely  means  that  all  statements  can 
only  be  done  from  the  perspective  of  the  speaker.  That  is:  the  speaker  is  not 
observing,  but  participating!  Kim’s  argument  betrays  a  problem  that  is  en¬ 
demic  in  deconstructionism.  Deconstruction  requires  an  external  obser¬ 
vant  position  to  make  its  message  clear.  The  “becoming”  of  deconstruction 
is  observed  from  the  outside,  and  only  from  such  a  perspective  does 
differance  undercut  meaning,  or  indeed  identity.  Kim’s  “Cartesian  plane”  is 
a  descriptivist  space;  it  can  be  looked  upon  from  outside.  If  there  is  anything 
to  be  deconstructed  it  is  the  very  idea  of  such  a  privileged  position  itself. 

If,  by  contrast,  the  movement  is  seen  from  within,  “becoming”  is  not  re¬ 
jected,  but  identity  is  not  lost  either.  What  is  lost  is  the  idea  that  identity  was 
something  stable.  What  we  regain  is  a  responsible  agent,  who  is  not  only  an 
onlooker  pointlessly  deconstructing  all  meaning,  but  who  is  interwoven 
herself  in  the  net  of  fluxing  interconnections. 

To  put  the  same  thing  somewhat  differently,  Derrida’s  agora  is  miscon¬ 
ceived  as  an  “open  space.”  There  is  no  such  politically  neutral  space  where 
“many  travelers  from  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America  gather...  to  experi¬ 
ence  an  insightful  moment”  (Kim,  187).  Rather  than  the  photographing  tour¬ 
ists,  Kim  should  be  worried  about  the  fellow-country  people  of  his  travelers 
who  could  not  afford  the  journey,  and  who  suffer  anonymously.  And  even  if 
we  concentrate  on  the  people  in  the  agora,  we  may  observe  that  Kim’s  pro¬ 
posals  merely  demand  the  travelers  be  tolerated.  Sure,  they  are  allowed  to 
wander  around,  and  they  may  experience  an  insightful  moment  in  our  agora. 
But  why  would  we  bother  about  them ?  I  am  talking  about  a  situation  much 
worse  than  a  congeries  of  “different  attires,  languages,  preferences,  smell,  and 
visas,”  I  am  talking  about  sheer  neglect  of  the  traveler.  They  may  take  as  pic¬ 
tures  as  they  like,  but  why  should  we  “err  with  them”? 

Clearly,  what  is  at  stake  here  is  power.  I  can  only  agree  with  Bates’s  re¬ 
marks  that  “accounting  for  power  is  a  crucial  prerequisite  in  the  pursuit  of 
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genuinely  reasonable  normativity”  (Bates,  197).  Having  presented  only  the 
outline  of  dialogical  rhetoric,  I  have  not  been  able  to  explicate  its  mecha¬ 
nism  in  detail.  Still,  the  balance  of  standards  as  advocated  in  the  essay  is  very 
much  a  matter  of  argumentative  concessions.  Relative  to  the  respective  aims 
pursued,  the  participants  are  prepared  to  make  argumentative  concessions 
to  the  other.  If  the  stakes  are  high,  someone  is  likely  to  make  more  conces¬ 
sions  than  if  not  much  is  to  be  gained.  That  is  why  students  should  not  offend 
their  professors  before  exams.  Dialogical  rhetoric  recognizes  imbalance  of 
power.  In  fact,  it  draws  power  into  the  analysis,  convinced  of  the  disastrous 
effects  of  thinking  that  communication  can  remain  unstained  by  it.  The 
suggestion  that  such  a  thing  as  a  Herrschaftsfreie  discussion  (Habermas’  ideal 
of  power  free  discussion) ,  is  a  normative  ideal  neglects  completely  the  intri¬ 
cate  relationship  between  power  and  knowledge.  Only  by  acknowledging 
the  imbalance  of  power  it  can  be  made  visible,  and  can  it  be  taken  into  ac¬ 
count. 

Contrary  to  what  many  seem  to  think  (Foucault  excepted)  power  is  not 
necessarily  a  bad  thing.  In  fact,  imbalance  of  power  is  often  an  (if  not  the) 
important  reason  to  engage  in  discussions  in  the  first  place.  Someone  else 
has  something  (an  ability,  authority,  access,  or  whatever)  that  can  be  of  help, 
and  engaging  a  discussion  may  aim  at  the  deployment  of  this  power  to  the 
advantage  of  someone  else. 

This  is  not  to  say,  obviously,  that  the  powerful  are  justified  in  simply  domi¬ 
nating  the  discussion.  It  is  to  suggest  that  the  powerless  may  have  to  force 
their  voices  to  be  heard.  One  who  is  powerless  should  not  wait  until  one  who 
is  powerful  is  kind  enough  to  “hold  his  tongue”  (Bates,  197);  she  may  rather 
stop  listening  to  him  if  he  doesn’t  want  to  listen  to  her,  or  make  him  listen  to 
her.  I  am  not  as  confident  as  Janzen  seems  to  be  that  even  our  own  civilized, 
well-thinking,  highly-educated  and  broad-minded  self-image  moves  us  “to¬ 
wards  a  wider  understanding  which  can  englobe  the  other  undistortively” 
(Janzen,  12) .  Maybe  I  am  just  too  much  of  a  Calvinist  to  deny  human  sinful¬ 
ness,  or  possible  the  asymmetry  of  this  movement  sounds  too  paternalistic 
to  me.  At  any  rate,  I  do  not  think  that  the  powerless  should  patiently  await  the 
generosity  of  the  powerful. 

Dialogical  rhetoric  concedes  that  power  in  discussion  is  not  a  one-way 
traffic.  Even  if  unbalanced,  the  powerless  are  not  subdued  to  the  powerful. 
They  may  exploit  their  own  power,  limited  as  it  is,  by  either  strengthening 
their  rhetorical  position  or  by  withdrawing  concessions  to  the  other.  An 
example  of  the  latter:  the  option  of  developing  countries  to  refuse  as  mas- 
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sively  as  possible  to  pay  back  the  unjust  debts  of  the  seventies.  Or,  as  the 
peace-movement  slogan  in  Holland  went:  “what  if  there  were  a  war  and 
nobody  came?”  Strengthening  a  rhetorical  position  is  likely  to  be  a  more 
aggressive  tactic.  And  such  tactics  do  work,  we  must  admit.  Taking  up  arms 
at  least  brings  the  oppressed  to  the  public  attention.  We  should  not  underes¬ 
timate  the  effectiveness  of  this:  the  anc  would  not  be  where  it  is  now  had  it 
not  used  violence.  Still,  I  am  not  defending  this  strategy  as  such.  Non-vio¬ 
lent  resistance  may  be  as  or  indeed  much  more  effective.  Ghandi  greatly 
strengthened  his  rhetorical  position  by  embarrassing  the  British  on  their 
own  terms. 

In  general,  one  should  chose  a  strategy  that  does  enhance  one’s  own  stra¬ 
tegic  position,  yet  does  not  undercut  it  in  other  respects.  Violence  may  be 
effective,  yet  it  also  flies  in  the  face  of,  for  instance,  Christian  ethics.  Not  much 
is  gained  when  conviction  is  achieved  by  means  of  methods  that  undercut 
the  position  at  stake.  Pro-life  activists  who  actually  kill  people  do  not  make 
a  strong  case  for  their  position. 

Argumentative  strategies  maybe  understood  as  rhetorical “topoi,” com¬ 
monplaces,  that  are  not  so  much  cliches  as  models  for  how  to  convince  some¬ 
one  else.  The  effectiveness  of  some  topos  depends,  among  other  conditions, 
upon  the  sensibility  of  a  specific  audience.  This  is  the  point  Janzen  makes. 
Biblical  scholarship  broadly  accepts  the  authority  of  historical  criticism. 
Doing  Old  Testament,  one  should  simply  accept  the  demands  of  historical 
criticism,  on  pain  simply  of  not  being  taken  seriously.  Janzen  does  not  see 
any  reason  to  question  this  type  of  approach.  Nor  do  I.  But  a  good  case  can 
made  for  holding  that  historical  criticism  is  much  less  fruitful  for  other  books, 
e.g.  Genesis,  or  indeed  some  of  the  central  New  Testament  narratives.  In 
particular,  the  resurrection  of  Christ  must  be  denied,  I  think,  if  historical 
criticism  had  the  last  word.  But,  we  may  indeed  question  the  authority  of 
history  to  this  effect.  History  can  only  conclude  probabilities  but  any  miracle 
is  by  its  very  nature  improbable.  I  do  not  question  the  usefulness  of  histori¬ 
cal  criticism,  but  I  doubt  the  unquestioned  status  of  its  conclusions. 

Janzen  probably  accepts  this,  and  I  think  we  agree  to  a  large  extent  on 
this  matter.  We  do  not  agree,  however,  in  thinking  that  the  above-mentioned 
broad  acceptance  of  historical  criticism  in  Biblical  studies  is  sufficient  to 
warrant  the  notion  of  “rationality.”  Janzen  thinks  it  does:  “the  point  here  is 
that  two  people  discussing  a  proposition  must  have  a  common  ground,  at 
least  enough  to  make  sense  of  the  proposition”  (Janzen,  204).  Having  pre¬ 
sented  a  theory  of  incommensurable  communication,  I  cannot  but  see  the 
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“must”  involved  here  as  merely  question-begging.  My  arguments  pertaining 
to  the  absence  of  such  a  need  for  any  common  ground  are  neither  refuted 
nor  overturned  by  any  “must? 

More  interestingly,  however,  Janzen  himself  gives  ample  illustration  of 
my  thesis  of  incommensurability.  The  reason  why  historical  criticism  is  so 
popular  in  Biblical  studies,  Janzen  suspects,  is  because  scholars  believe  that 
“this  is  what  makes  their  discipline  scientific  and  objective”  (Janzen,  205). 
For  Janzen  himself,  however,  historical  criticism  gains  its  authority  by  being 
“the  way  that  most  professionals  go  about  their  business”  (Janzen,  206).  The 
difference  between  such  a  Rortean  approach  and  the  scientistic  approach 
formerly  sustaining  the  authority  of  historical  criticism  seem  enormous  to 
me.  The  point,  however,  is  that  this  difference  is  insufficient  for  Janzen  to  do 
respectable  work  in  Old  Testament  (which  I  trust,  he  does),  applying  all  the 
historical  arguments  his  fellow  scholars  accept.  If  so,  Janzen  will  be  consid¬ 
ered  reasonable  on  their  account,  and  that  is,  to  my  mind,  all  that  matters. 
Janzen  and  his  fellow  scholars  use  the  same  “topoffbut  not  the  same  ratio¬ 
nality. 
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Towards  an  African  Narrative  Theology.  By  Joseph  Healey  and  Donald 
Sybertz.  Orbis  Books,  1996, 400  pages. 

The  Freedom  of  the  Spirit:  African  Indigenous  Churches  in  Kenya.  By  Francis 
Kimani  Githieya.  American  Academy  of  Religion  Academy  Series  94.  Schol¬ 
ars  Press,  1997,  xiii  and  304  pages. 

African  Spirituality:  On  Becoming  Ancestors.  By  Anthony  Ephirim-Donkor. 
Africa  World  Press,  Inc.,  1997,  xi  and  181  pages. 

Africa’s  Ogun:  Old  World  and  New.  Second,  Expanded  Edition.  Edited  by 
Sandra  T.  Barnes.  Indiana  University  Press,  1997,  xxi  and  389  pages. 

The  volumes  under  review  bring  together  a  number  of  sub-disciplines,  such 
as  spirituality,  educational  psychology,  sociology  of  religion,  and  history  of 
religions,  under  the  broader  category  of  religion  and  culture.  They  also 
present  us  with  four  different  genres:  constructive  theology  (Healey  and 
Sybertz),  history  (Githieya),  cultural  retrieval  and  analysis  in  a  semi-auto¬ 
biographical  mode  (Ephirim-Donkor),  and  ethnography  (Barnes).  Together 
they  represent  the  vitality  of  contemporary  scholarship  in  the  held  of  Afri¬ 
can  and  Afro-American  religion,  a  vitality  matched  only  by  the  actual  devel¬ 
opments  of  the  traditions  and  the  practices  of  the  religious  adherents  under 
discussion.  The  volumes  provide  important  diverse  perspectives  on  the  sub- 
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ject  of  religion  in  Africa  and  the  Americas.  Yet  even  more  intriguing  are  the 
questions  they  raise  regarding  the  transformation  of  religious  traditions,  and 
perhaps  most  significantly,  the  directions  they  imply  for  the  present  and  fu¬ 
ture  development  of  Christianity  and  especially  Christian  theology.  These 
issues  will  be  considered  in  some  detail. 

To  begin  with  Christian  theology,  Healey  and  Sybertz,  veteran  Maryknoll 
missionaries  to  East  Africa,  have  pooled  their  years  of  experience  and  life- 
work  to  write  jointly  what  may  be  a  model  constructive  indigenous  non- 
Western  theology.  To  dispel  quickly  the  fears  of  those  who  maybe  concerned 
that  this  is  just  another  ideological  tool  by  which  Christians  subsume  “the 
other”  under  the  universal  claims  of  Christianity,  Healey  and  Sybertz’s  meth¬ 
odology  allows  them  to  escape  charges  of  imperialism.  In  fact,  the  reader 
comes  away  from  this  volume  learning  as  much  about  African  traditional 
religions  as  she  does  about  Christian  theology,  since  she  is  introduced  first¬ 
hand  to  the  cultural-linguistic  framework  that  undergirds  African  religious 
life.  True,  there  will  always  be  those  that  follow  the  argument  of  theorists  of 
religion  like  Aloysius  Pieris  in  seeing  “metacosmic”  or  Scriptural  religions 
eventually  enfolding  “cosmic”  or  local  traditions  (e.g.,  as  Buddhism  has  en¬ 
veloped  indigenous  Chinese  traditions)  and  who  will  remain  unconvinced. 
I  will  return  to  this  matter  in  my  conclusion.  In  the  meanwhile,  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  note  that  Healey  and  Sybertz’s  approach  may  actually  be  an  empow¬ 
ering  rather  than  a  dominating  instrument  for  local  cultures  in  that  their 
work  has  collected,  preserved,  and  given  more  extensive  voice  to  the  African 
religious  reality  (cf.  Lamin  Sanneh’s  translatability  thesis). 

What  is  it,  then,  about  this  book  that  defines  it  as  a  non-hegemonic  or 
non-universalizing  theological  vision?  Healey  and  Sybertz’s  overall  objective 
is  not  to  write  an  academic  theology  but  to  contribute  a  contextualized  Af¬ 
rican  theology  for  African  pastors  and  teachers  as  well  as  for  the  laity.  In  or¬ 
der  to  accomplish  their  goal,  they  eschew  traditional  western  theological 
methods  in  favor  of  some  new  categories.  This  is  a  local  theology:  it  focuses 
on  a  particular  geographic  locality — Africa,  and  even  more  specifically  East 
and  Central  Africa.  This  is  a  participatory  theology:  it  arises  out  of  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  local  people,  their  fears,  problems,  and  perspectives.  This  is 
a  narrative  or  oral  theology:  its  central  features  are  the  myths,  stories,  fables, 
proverbs,  riddles,  songs,  invocations,  incantations,  dreams,  and  prayers 
which  shape  the  mind  of  the  people  with  whom  the  authors  live  and  for 
whom  they  write.  This  is  a  symbolic  theology:  it  includes  local  works  of  art, 
liturgical  forms,  films  and  videos  insofar  as  they  enable  the  communication 
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of  the  Gospel.  This  is  a  theology  of  inculturation :  it  is  a  two-way  dialogical 
theology  that  asks  not  only  how  the  Gospel  can  be  a  meaningful  and  trans¬ 
formative  catalyst  in  Africa,  but  also  how  African  traditions  can  shed  light, 
provide  insight,  and  shape  new  meanings  in  the  Gospel  itself.  This  is  a  prac¬ 
tical  theology:  it  seeks  application  in  praxis,  evangelization,  liturgy,  preach¬ 
ing,  catechesis  and  religious  education. 

Healey  and  Sybertz  are  thus  not  about  making  universal  claims,  but  about 
making  Christianity  relevant  to  Africa  and  vice-versa.  They  have  therefore 
structured  their  book  in  such  a  way  so  as  to  accentuate  this  dialogue.  Each 
chapter  in  the  body  of  the  text  comprises  the  following  elements:  two  intro¬ 
ductory  proverbs  presenting  the  theme;  elaboration  of  the  theme  by  use  of 
concrete  examples  set  in  their  historical,  cultural,  social  and  religious  con¬ 
texts;  biblical  parallels  and  connections;  theological  reflection  on  the  con¬ 
junction  of  Bible  and  context;  and  specific  examples  of  how  insights  result¬ 
ing  from  this  reflection  have  been  implemented  in  local  pastoral  practice. 

What  results  is  familiar  theological  loci  set  in  a  new  direction  as  well  as 
the  introduction  of  new  theological  themes.  Traditional  doctrines  “African¬ 
ized”  or  reconstructed  by  Healey  and  Sybertz  include  christology  (Jesus  as 
chief  diviner-healer  and  eldest  brother-intercessor),  ecclesiology  (the 
Church  as  the  extended  family  of  God),  soteriology  (focused  on  the  victory 
over  death),  and  missiology  (emphasizing  the  role  of  the  laity  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian  mission).  Neglected  or  perhaps  even  novel  theological  foci  that  emerge 
out  of  African  soil  are  guest  theology  or  a  theology  of  hospitality;  meal  the¬ 
ology — the  significance  of  eating  together  with  implications  for  an  African 
understanding  of  the  Eucharist;  and  a  theology  of  charisms  focused  on  heal¬ 
ing.  There  is  much  throughout  this  volume  that  is  suggestive.  Yet  one  of  the 
central  themes  that  pervades  the  book  is  the  importance  of  relationships  in 
the  African  context,  not  only  within  human  and  social  relations  but  also  with 
regard  to  our  relationship  to  the  environment.  This  theology  of  relationships 
provides  significant  comparisons  and  contrasts  to  western  feminist  and  eco¬ 
logical  theologies. 

One  question  I  shall  raise  at  this  juncture  concerns  the  relative  absence  of 
the  contributions  of  the  African  Independent  Churches  (aics),  given  their 
central  role  in  the  emergence  of  an  indigenous  African  church.  Healey  and 
Sybertz  do  draw  from  the  aics  especially  in  their  discussion  of  healing  in 
chapter  seven,  and  rightly  so,  given  the  overall  orientation  of  these  churches 
and  movements  to  the  phenomena  of  healing  and  their  willingness  to 
grapple  seriously  with  the  spiritistic  worldview  of  African  cosmology.  In  fact, 
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any  discussion  of  this  element  poses  important  and  necessary  questions  to 
theologies  based  on  the  Western  rationalistic  paradigm.  Yet  more  use  could 
have  been  made  of  the  ways  in  which  the  aics  have  successfully  contex¬ 
tualized  the  Gospel.  Perhaps  this  neglect  is  due  in  part  to  the  authors’  Catho¬ 
lic  focus — they  interact  extensively  with  official  Roman  documents — as  well 
as  the  fact  that  aics  are  less  prominent  in  Tanzania,  where  the  authors  are 
based,  than  in  other  parts  of  the  continent.  Yet  their  collection  does  derive 
from  tribal  groups  throughout  Africa  and  they  do,  in  their  chapter  on  heal¬ 
ing,  draw  from  the  pioneering  work  of  Kofi  Appiah-Kubi  on  healing  prac¬ 
tices  among  the  aics  of  the  Akan  of  Ghana.  There  is  therefore  no  excuse  for 
neglecting  aic  approaches  to  missions  and  to  salvation,  which  could  have 
contributed  significantly  to  the  book’s  objective. 

This,  however,  is  but  a  minor  criticism  in  what  is  overall  a  theologically 
substantive  and  well  produced  volume.  It  provides  a  map  of  the  continent  of 
Africa  by  which  to  find  the  diverse  localities  from  which  the  authors  draw 
their  work.  The  chapter  endnotes  contain  a  wealth  of  information,  but  an 
expanded  Select  Bibliography  that  would  include  at  least  all  the  published 
works  referred  to  in  the  notes,  if  not  provide  a  more  complete  reference  guide 
for  the  rapidly  emerging  field  of  African  Christian  theology,  would  have  been 
helpful. 

By  contrast,  Francis  Githieya’s  book  is  the  least  aesthetically  pleasing  of 
the  four.  Its  formatting  suffers  from  a  number  of  editorial  oversights  such  as 
skipped  lines  and  non-justified  paragraphs,  which  may  in  part  be  due  to  its 
originally  having  been  a  doctoral  dissertation  at  Emory  University,  but 
which  unfortunately  detract  from  its  overall  readability.  That  said  however, 
The  Freedom  of  the  Spirit  is  an  important  historical  and  theological  contri¬ 
bution  to  our  understanding  of  East  African  Christianity. 

Githieya  focuses  specifically  on  two  Independent  Churches  in  Kenya:  the 
African  Orthodox  Church  (aoc)  and  the  Agikuyu  Spirit  Churches  (Arathi). 
He  has  a  twofold  goal,  one  descriptive  and  the  other  polemical.  The  first  is  to 
provide  a  better  understanding  of  the  origins  and  development  of  the  aoc 
and  the  Arathi,  as  well  as  to  detail  their  ecclesiologies.  The  second  is  to  argue 
on  the  basis  of  the  self-understandings  of  both  groups,  and  through  an 
analysis  of  their  ecclesiologies,  that  they  are  fundamentally  Christian 
churches  rather  than  post-Christian  (G.  C.  Oosthuizen),  pagan-syncretic  (D. 
H.  Rawcliffe),or  tribal-ethnocentric  (D.  B.  Barrett)  movements. 

Raised  as  he  was  in  the  region  of  Kenya  from  which  both  of  these 
churches  draw  a  large  portion  of  their  membership,  Githieya  is  able  to  pro- 
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vide  us  with  a  sympathetic  account  of  the  aoc  and  the  Arathi.  He  devotes 
three  chapters  to  the  forty  year  period  from  the  mid-i890S  to  the  mid-i930s 
and  covers  the  historical,  social,  political,  ecclesial  and  missional  back¬ 
grounds  from  which  these  churches  emerged.  The  history  of  missions  in 
central  Kenya,  of  colonial  policies,  and  of  religio-political  protests  as  articu¬ 
lated  both  by  a  small  number  of  conscientious  and  sensitive  missionaries 
and  by  charismatic  Africans  themselves  form  a  part  of  this  intriguing  and 
important  story.  At  the  same  time,  Githieya  does  not  overlook  the  cultural 
and  contextual  issues  confronted  by  the  missionaries,  such  as  the  female  cli- 
toridectomy  crisis  and  the  attempt  to  incorporate  dance  and  protest  songs 
into  the  liturgy.  These  may  have  been  the  proverbial  straw  that  broke  the 
camel’s  back,  leading  to  mass  departures  and  expulsions  from  the  mission 
churches  and  consequently  to  the  consolidation  of  already  emerging  inde¬ 
pendent  churches. 

Against  this  backdrop,  Githieya  describes  the  formation  and  development 
of  the  aoc  and  the  Arathi,  especially  their  ecclesiologies.  While  both  under¬ 
stand  themselves  as  Independent  African  Churches — churches  founded  and 
led  by  Africans  for  Africans — they'are  clearly  distinct.  Early  on,  leaders  of  the 
Kikuyu  Independent  School  Association  came  into  contact  with  Archbishop 
Daniel  William  Alexander,  a  primate  of  the  aoc  in  South  Africa.  Through  a 
series  of  visits  and  the  establishment  of  a  seminary,  Alexander  trained  a 
number  of  pastors  who  played  key  roles  in  the  development  of  the  aoc  in 
Kenya.  The  most  important  of  these  was  Arthur  Gatung’u  Gathuna.  The 
book  details  the  fortunes  of  the  aoc,  including  its  switching  affiliation  from 
the  South  African  aoc  to  the  Greek  Orthodox  Patriarchate  of  Alexandria  in 
1943  in  order  to  ensure  the  validity  of  its  apostolic  connections,  the  legal  ban 
placed  on  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church  in  the  1950s,  and  the  re-establishment 
of  the  aoc  in  i960.  From  1943  to  the  present  day  the  aoc  has  struggled  to 
maintain  autonomy  against  the  claims  of  the  Patriarchate  of  Alexandria. 
Gathuna’s  death  in  1987,  as  a  defrocked  bishop  no  less,  did  nothing  to  bring 
the  two  factions  together.  However,  in  spite  of  this  conflict,  the  aoc  under¬ 
stands  itself  as  a  fully  Christian  church  because  it  is  apostolic  and,  following 
traditional  Orthodox  ecclesiology,  it  is  a  practicing  eucharistic  community. 

In  contrast  to  the  aoc,  the  Arathi  (prophets  or  seers)  developed  through 
the  work  of  charismatic  leaders  like  Joseph  Ng’ang’a  and  Musa  Thuo  who 
claimed  a  divine  calling  for  their  ministry.  Like  many  indigenous  aics,  the 
Arathi  have  been  millennialistic  and  separatistic.  They  are  also  charismatic 
and  pentecostal  in  style,  with  an  emphasis  on  features  such  as  prophesying 
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and  speaking  in  tongues  and  with  the  person  and  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
playing  a  central  role  in  their  doctrine  and  practice.  They  have  also  been  very 
selective  about  what  they  accept  from  their  backgrounds  in  African  tradi¬ 
tional  religions.  Thus  while  dreams  and  visions  were  believed  to  be  a  means 
of  divine  communication,  traditional  Agikuyu  practices  such  as  ritual 
cleansing  and  ancestral  sacrifices  were  rejected.  This  rejection  came  in  spite 
of  the  apparent  similarities  between  the  Arathi  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
and  the  traditional  Agikuyu  concept  of  ancestral  spirits.  Understandably,  the 
Arathi  believe  themselves  to  be  nothing  less  than  a  Christian  church  because 
of  their  pneumatological  orientation,  manifest  in  their  claim  to  belong  to 
“the  Church  of  the  Holy  Spirit”;  their  existence  as  a  charismatic,  prophetic, 
and  apostolic  (in  the  sense  of  being  “sent  ones”)  community;  and  their  em¬ 
phasis  on  holiness  and  sanctification  in  being  set  apart  from  the  world. 
Githieya  succinctly  portrays  the  growth  and  development  of  the  Arathi  and 
their  ecclesiologies,  including  brief  but  important  sketches  of  key  leaders  and 
central  themes. 

Githieya  devotes  the  final  chapter  to  a  comparison  of  aoc  and  Arathi 
ecclesiologies.  In  the  process  he  highlights  internal  tensions  that  confront 
each  group  as  well  as  their  relationship,  as  part  of  the  emerging  AIC  ecclesial 
paradigm,  to  western  conceptions  of  the  Church.  Githieya  goes  to  great 
lengths  to  convince  us  that  both  groups  are  legitimate  churches  and  indeed 
connected  historically,  socially  and  politically  to  the  larger  body  of  Christ, 
even  if  they  are  institutionally  independent  from  the  historic  churches.  The 
Church,  however,  is  not  an  isolated  institution  but  an  organism  that  operates 
within  a  larger  environment.  What  is  missing  in  the  book  is  a  more  thorough 
discussion  of  how  both  churches  see  themselves  relative  to  traditional 
Agikuyu  religion  and  culture.  Without  explication  of  how  ecclesiological 
self-understanding  manifests  itself  in  this  specific  cultural  context,  not  only 
does  the  missionary  endeavor  of  the  Arathi  become  ambiguous,  but  the 
Church’s  very  identity  is  threatened  when  there  is  no  religious  “other”  by 
which  it  can  be  contrasted. 

What  is  lacking  in  Githieya’s  work  is  exactly  what  we  get  in  Ephirim- 
Donkor’s  African  Spirituality.  Although  an  ordained  Methodist  minister, 
Ephirim-Donkor  writes  not  so  much  for  theologians  or  even  for  the  Church 
as  for  Africanists,  cultural  anthropologists,  sociologists,  psychologists,  and 
African-Americans  in  general.  He  credits  James  Fowler’s  stages  of  faith 
theory  for  leading  him  to  reclaim  his  African  heritage  as  an  Akan  and  to 
write  this  book.  What  we  have,  then,  is  a  novel  study  of  African — more 
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specifically  Akan — developmental  processes  assessed  from  a  participatory 
but  self-critical  perspective  and  utilizing  interpretive  frameworks  drawn 
from  both  Fowler  and  Erik  Erikson. 

The  subtitle  to  this  volume  captures  the  basic  thrust  of  Ephirim-Donkor’s 
plot:  to  chart  the  progression  of  the  Akan  personality  toward  ancestorhood. 
Part  One  sets  the  stage  for  the  existential  and  spiritual  drama  by  providing 
the  metaphysical  and  cosmological  background  against  which  to  under¬ 
stand  personality  in  the  Akan  worldview.  The  dual  physical  and  spiritual 
components  of  personhood,  derived  as  they  are  from  the  individual’s  rela¬ 
tionship  to  mother  and  father  which  in  turn  connects  the  individual  to  both 
the  social  and  divine  communities,  combine  in  the  Akan  understanding  to 
form  a  holistic  personality.  The  spiritual  and  educational  developmental 
processes  of  this  personality  in  childhood  are  the  subject  of  Part  Two.  Adult¬ 
hood,  the  topic  of  Part  Three,  elaborates  on  the  maturation  processes  of  ethi¬ 
cal  existence  and  regeneration  (these  being  the  basic  criteria  for  judgment 
in  the  ancestral  realm),  eldership,  and  death,  or  the  transformation  into  an¬ 
cestors.  Even  though  the  explicit  discussion  of  ancestorhood  is  reserved  for 
the  last  two  chapters,  it  provides  a  fitting  conclusion  to  the  book’s  story  line. 
The  reader  who  does  not  get  bogged  down  by  the  Akan  vocabulary  (thank¬ 
fully,  a  helpful  glossary  of  Akan  terms  is  provided)  can  almost  experience 
conception,  birth,  growth  and  maturation,  the  stages  of  eldership,  death  and 
promotion  to  ancestorhood  as  an  Akan.  The  intermittent  use  of  autobio¬ 
graphical  narrative  by  Ephirim-Donkor  enables  him  to  draw  the  reader  into 
the  Akan  world.  By  doing  so,  Ephirim-Donkor  succeeds  in  conveying  in 
writing  the  relational  and  oral  dimensions  of  Akan  culture. 

This  book  is  replete  with  anthropological,  spiritual  and  religious  perspec¬ 
tives  on  personality  theory,  views  of  reincarnation,  conception,  pregnancy, 
birth  and  post-partum  care,  early  childhood  and  the  development  of  cogni¬ 
tive  operational  patterns,  generativity  and  parenthood,  eldership,  and 
ancestorhood.  There  are  numerous  insights  into  the  human  condition  where 
the  biophysical  dimension  is  united  with  the  sociomoral  order,  an  example 
being  the  interrelationship  between  intellectual  development  and  moral  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  the  important  processes  of  socialization  into  adulthood  and 
preparation  for  eldership.  Further  light  would  have  been  shed  on  these  pro¬ 
cesses  had  there  been  a  discussion  on  the  place  and  function  of  the  mentally 
retarded  in  Akan  society  Yet  even  with  this  omission,  this  volume  is  a  notable 
contribution  to  the  understanding  of  human  spiritual  and  social  processes 
through  a  lens  focused  on  the  Akan  people. 
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At  the  same  time,  even  while  Ephirim-Donkor  is  very  careful  not  to  over¬ 
state  the  theological  significance  of  this  book,  there  is  plenty  here  for  theo¬ 
logians  to  consider.  The  theological  import  of  ancestors — ancestorology — 
is  a  case  in  point.  Even  if  this  volume  does  not  engage  the  work  of  Henry 
Sawyerr,  Charles  Nyamiti,  Edward  Fashole-Luke,  or  the  growing  literature  on 
African  ancestorology,  it  raises  the  question  of  what  kind  of  adjustments 
Christian  theologians  need  to  make  in  light  of  the  place  and  function  of  an¬ 
cestors  in  Akan  society  and  spirituality.  Given  that  ancestors  are  not  just 
spirit-beings  or  symbols,  but  intrinsically  connected  to  birth,  living,  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  responsibility,  and  dying,  does  any  theological  assessment  of  the  an¬ 
cestors  that  emphasizes  the  transcendent  at  the  expense  of  the  immanent  do 
justice  to  this  central  datum  of  Akan  and  African  religious  and  cultural  ex¬ 
perience?  Too  many  questions  like  these  cry  out  for  comparative  theologi¬ 
cal  analysis  from  a  Christian  perspective  to  be  pursued  in  a  review  article  of 
this  scope.  I  do  want  to  return  to  the  broader  implications  of  this  question, 
but  not  before  being  confronted  with  the  full  force  of  this  line  of  inquiry  in 
Africa’s  Ogun. 

Africa’s  Ogun  is  a  brilliant  collection  of  ethnological  essays  bringing  par¬ 
ticipant-observer  anthropologists  and  sociologists  together  with  a  linguist 
(Robert  G.  Armstrong),  a  performance  theorist  (Margaret  Thompson 
Drewal),  and  a  diviner-priest  (John  Mason)  in  the  tradition  whose  deity  is 
under  consideration.  One  is  easily  impressed  with  the  many  features  of  the 
volume:  maps;  figures  such  as  photographs,  artistic  representations,  and 
symbolic  diagrams;  orthography — primarily  Yoruban  with  translations;  ex¬ 
tensive  notes  and  bibliographic  references  following  each  essay;  and  an  de¬ 
tailed  index.  More  importantly,  however,  its  format  and  content  tell  an  im¬ 
pressive  and  gripping  story  of  the  transmutations  over  the  last  few  centuries 
of  a  local  West  African  deity  into  a  semi-global  religious  figure  whose  popu¬ 
larity  shows  no  signs  of  abating. 

The  earliest  traces  of  the  ideas  out  of  which  Ogun — god  of  iron,  hunting 
and  warfare — emerged,  we  are  told  in  Barnes’  introductory  essay  to  the  first 
edition,  extend  as  far  back  as  2,000  years.  Armstrong  suggests  that  etymo¬ 
logically,  the  centrality  of  hunting  and  warrior  elements  in  the  Ogun  cult  may 
push  its  beginnings  far  beyond  even  Barnes’  estimations.  As  a  distinct  con¬ 
cept  and  deity,  however,  Ogun  is  of  relatively  recent  origin,  clearly  appearing 
only  during  the  period  of  rapid  development  of  iron-related  weaponry  in 
thirteenth  through  sixteenth  century  Yorubaland  and  the  Kingdom  of  Benin, 
today’s  Nigeria. 
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Part  of  the  purpose  of  this  volume  is  to  argue  collectively  the  thesis  that 
Ogun’s  significance  and  increasing  renown  is  due  not  only  to  diverse  factors 
and  circumstances,  but  also  to  the  explanatory  power  embodied  in  Ogun’s 
symbolic  representations.  Ogun  is  shown  in  numerous  essays  to  be  a  pro¬ 
found  and  polyvalent  symbol  that  is  able  to  depict  and  shape  human  nature 
and  experience  (John  Pemberton  III,  Adeboye  Babalola,and  Bade  Ajuwon). 
The  symbol’s  meanings  present  a  study  in  extremes  and  contradictions:  cre¬ 
ation  and  destruction,  community  and  isolation,  war/violence  and  peace, 
strength  and  frailty,  law/order  and  chaos/disorder,  liberation  and  oppres¬ 
sion,  and  life  and  death.  These  antitheses  are  concretely  reflected  in  Yoruba 
body  art  and  scarification  and  painting  traditions  in  the  New  World  ( Henry 
John  Drewal,  and  a  second  essay  coauthored  with  John  Mason). 

Whatever  his  (Ogun  is  clearly  identified  as  a  male  deity)  origins  and  ear¬ 
lier  historical  fortunes,  these  features  are  behind  the  emergence  of  Ogun  as 
an  “empire  builder”  (part  of  the  title  of  a  joint  essay  by  Barnes  and  Paula 
Girshick  Ben- Amos),  conquering  vast  regions  of  West  Africa  and  Latin  and 
even  North  America  during  the  same  time  that  the  Enlightenment  and  post¬ 
modernity  has  swept  the  Western  world.  As  a  result  of  the  slave  trade  and 
the  development  of  Afro-Amerindian  communities  and  religions,  Ogun 
has  come  to  exist  under  a  diversity  of  banners,  names,  and  symbols  in  Bra¬ 
zil  (Renato  Ortiz  and  M.  Drewal),  Cuba  (Mason),  and  Trinidad  and  Tobago 
(Philip  Scher),  as  well  as  to  proliferate  in  Haiti  (Karen  McCarthy  Brown). 

This  second  edition  includes  a  new  Introduction  by  Barnes  as  well  as  a 
third  part,  “Transformations  of  Ogun,”  that  includes  the  Drewal  and  Mason 
essay  mentioned  earlier  and  further  comments  on  Ogun’s  more  recent  and 
present  expeditions  in  the  New  World.  J.  D.  Y.  Peel’s  comparative  analysis  of 
Ogun  in  pre-colonial  Yorubaland  and  in  the  modern  Americas  in  part  leads 
him  to  make  the  intriguing  suggestion  that  the  god  of  iron  has  become  the 
god  of  modern  technology.  Donald  J.  Cosentino  seconds  and  even  pushes 
this  observation.  Not  only  has  this  technological  deity  has  made  headway 
into  the  Western  industrial  world  (he  tells  the  fascinating  story  of  Sarny,  an 
Ogun  devotee  and  Ph.D.  student  at  ucla),  but  the  gradual  transformation 
of  the  cult  of  Ogun  from  an  oral  to  a  literary  tradition  may  signal  its  trans¬ 
formation  into  a  world  religion.  Mason  presents  empirical  evidence  and  per¬ 
sonal  testimony  of  Ogun’s  capacity  to  address  modernity  and  how  he  enables 
human  beings  to  cope  with  suffering,  violence  and  death  in  secularized  so¬ 
cieties. 
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Perhaps  the  most  interesting  essay  that  engages  the  themes  which  we  have 
traced  through  the  other  books  under  review  is  Scher’s  “Unveiling  the 
Orisha.”  Devotees  of  Ogun  in  the  New  World  have  generally  taken  one  of  two 
strategies  in  negotiating  and  authenticating  past,  present,  and  future.  Either 
they  re-centralize  the  African  elements  of  the  tradition,  partly  as  a  reaction 
against  religious  oppression  and  partly  as  a  rediscovery  of  religious  identity 
involving  a  thoroughgoing  disassociation  of  Orisha  deities  from  Catholic 
saints  (the ‘Africanization  narrative).  Or  they  emphasize  the  ecumenical  and 
inclusive  elements  of  the  tradition,  which  is  a  strategy  to  enhance  its  plausi¬ 
bility  and  marketability  in  non-African  contexts  (the  integrationist  narrative 
[Scher]  or  globalization  option  [my  preference]).  Although  Scher’s  delibera¬ 
tions  stem  from  his  focus  on  Ogun  as  one  deity  within  the  larger  Orisha  tra¬ 
dition  in  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  they  reflect  a  dual  movement  and  tension  that 
is  prevalent  not  only  in  the  expansion  of  Ogun,  but  also  in  other  traditions. 
On  the  one  hand,  religious  traditions  strive  for  universalization,  risking  in 
this  movement  the  loss  of  their  pristine  identity;  on  the  other  hand,  their 
retention  of  primitivistic  elements  ensures  the  continuation  of  parochialism. 

This  dual  movement  and  tension  brought  to  our  attention  by  the  books 
under  review  confronts  especially  Christian  theology  with  a  fateful  question. 
How  do  Christians  negotiate  the  particular  theological  and  ideological 
claims  of  Christianity  in  light  of  the  emergence  of  new  gods  and  deities 
making  similar  but  also  contradictory  claims,  in  both  what  was  once  the 
domain  of  Christian  missions  as  well  as  in  what  used  to  be  the  very  heart¬ 
land  of  the  Christian  West?  It  is  now  no  longer  the  God  of  Jerusalem  con¬ 
fronting  local  African  deities  on  their  turf.  In  a  very  real  sense,  the  Gods  of 
Nairobi,  Lagos,  Accra  and  even  Rio — not  to  mention  Havana  and  Holly¬ 
wood — are  now  perched  on  the  doorsteps  of  the  God  of  Jerusalem.  As  a 
theologian  writing  for  a  seminary  audience,  I  therefore  want  to  raise  three 
clusters  of  theological  questions  in  light  of  these  volumes. 

First,  what  do  these  volumes  imply  regarding  the  doing  of  theology  in  the 
contemporary  globalization  process?  Christian  theology,  to  be  relevant,  has 
to  engage  the  world  and  its  deities.  No  longer  can  Christians  think  in  isola¬ 
tion.  Theology  relevant  to  Africa  and  Afro -America  has  to  traverse  the  path 
from  Jerusalem  to  Nairobi  and  Accra  to  Rio  and  Havana,  and  back  to  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  perhaps  with  layovers  in  Berlin  and  Athens  as  well  as  excursions  to 
Benares  and  Beijing!  For  those  who  claim  primary  allegiance  to  other  tradi¬ 
tions,  their  starting  and  ending  points  will  differ,  but  their  routes  will  be  prac- 
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tically  identical.  Compare,  for  example,  Ogun’s  trek  to  Yahweh’s.  Whereas  the 
latter  made  initial  inroads  into  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  in  the  patristic  era,  the 
greatest  impact  of  the  God  of  Israel  in  the  African  continent  has  been  in  the 
last  two  centuries,  after  its  establishment  as  a  metacosmic  or  Scriptural  tra¬ 
dition.  Interestingly,  the  argument  could  be  made  that  Ogun’s  journey  over 
the  past  four  hundred  years  is  comparable  to  that  of  the  God  of  Jesus  Christ’s 
during  the  age  of  the  early  Church  Fathers.  The  Ogun  cult  has  resisted  being 
overcome  by  Islam  and  Christianity  in  Africa,  and  by  Catholic  Christianity 
in  Latin  America;  instead,  it  is  both  expanding  and  being  developed  as  a  tex¬ 
tual  tradition.  As  a  corollary  observation,  whereas  earlier  attributes  of  Ogun 
were  best  comprehended  by  aesthetic  rather  than  moral  categories,  more 
recent  symbols  of  Ogun  evidence  an  emerging  ethical  dimension.  Is  Ogun’s 
evolution  an  aspect  of  the  transformation  of  a  cosmic  religion  into  a 
metacosmic  one?  What  will  Ogun  look  like  if  he  ever  completes  his  jour¬ 
ney  around  the  globe,  given  that  his  transmutations  from  the  southern  to 
the  northern  New  World  have  been  just  as  startling  as  those  from  Yoru- 
baland  to  Rio?  Already  Ogun  himself,  in  his  dyadic  multivalence,  shows 
signs  of  challenging,  in  time,  the  symbolic  latitude  of  Yin  and  Yang.  It  can 
also  be  noted  that  Akan  ancestors,  in  Ephirim-Donkor’s  account,  exhibit 
in  their  purposeful  and  compassionate  labor  for  the  well-being  and  sal¬ 
vation  of  all  Akan  some  similarities  to  Mahayana  Buddhist  bodhisattvas. 
Will  the  battle-hardened  Ogun  acquire  some  of  these  characteristics?  Or 
perhaps  the  transformation  of  the  Bodhisattva  will  occur  in  the  encoun¬ 
ter  with  Ogun! 

This  leads  to  the  second  issue  which  concerns  not  only  Christianity  but 
all  developing  religious  and  systematic  ideas  about  God  or  divinity:  that  of 
theological  syncretism.  The  untold  portion  of  the  aoc  and  Arathi  story 
would  illuminate  this  question.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  the  genuine  incultur- 
ation  of  Christianity  in  any  religio-cultural  context  implies  a  process  of 
mutual  transformation?  Does  not  the  embeddedness  of  the  Church  in  a 
Kenyan  context  mean  both  that  it  takes  on  forms  and  characteristics  essen¬ 
tial  to  this  locality  resulting  in  a  historical  ecclesial  novelty,  and  that  the  in¬ 
digenous  framework  is  also  necessarily  transformed  by  the  incarnation  of 
the  body  of  Christ  in  its  midst?  This  syncretic  movement  is  certainly  evident 
in  Ogun’s  case.  His  conquests  have  not  by  any  means  been  unrequited.  Per¬ 
haps  “syncretism”  is  not  the  best  word  to  describe  this  mutual  process.  In  a 
positive  sense,  however,  the  transformations  of  religious  traditions  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  cross-fertilization  of  cultures  is  a  reality  that  is  now  confronted  not 
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only  by  Christians  but  also  by  adherents  and  intellectuals  of  other  traditions. 
What  are  its  theological  implications? 

This  leads,  finally,  to  the  question  of  theological  method.  In  light  of  this 
discussion,  is  the  narrative  methodology  employed  in  Healey  and  Sybertz 
appropriate  in  a  postmodern  world  where  a  multitude  of  gods  are  engaging 
in  battle  in  the  global  public  square?  This  is  similar  to  the  question  previ¬ 
ously  posed  to  Githieya.  How  can  a  local  theology  claim  to  be  plausible  if  its 
meaning  and  significance  is  ascertainable  only  within  its  own  immediate 
boundaries?  How  viable  can  a  local  self-understanding  be  in  an  age  of  glo¬ 
balization?  Theology,  whose  subject  matter  is  God,  cannot  be  only  of  Nairobi, 
or  Lagos,  or  Accra,  or  Rio,  or  even  solely  of  Jerusalem!  To  the  extent  that 
Ogun  is  able  to  be  more  relevant  in  all  of  these  contexts,  to  that  extent  there 
is  taking  place  a  progressive  revelation  of  a  divine  mystery  in  our  world,  and 
Ogun  is  its  name.  Perhaps  it  is  at  present  less  fashionable  to  engage  in  nega¬ 
tive  apologetics  against  a  thriving,  threatening  deity;  nevertheless,  it  is  still 
open  to  Christian  thinkers  to  re-articulate  the  Christian  faith  in  respectful 
and  sincere  dialogue  with  the  Ogun-like  traditions  of  this  world.  Would  not 
doing  anything  less  truly  eliminate  Jerusalem  from  the  ongoing  global  reli¬ 
gious  conversation? 
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Old  Testament  Theology.  Elmer  A.  Martens.  Institute  for  Biblical  Research 
Bibliographies  13.  Baker  Books,  1997, 138  pages. 

If  one  doesn’t  pay  close  attention  to  the  series  in  which  this  volume  appears, 
one  is  likely  to  be  misled:  with  a  title  like  Old  Testament  Theology  and  with 
an  author  like  well-known  Old  Testament  theologian  Elmer  Martens,  one  ex¬ 
pects  a  fresh  monograph  on  Old  Testament  Theology  (ott)  in  general.  In¬ 
stead,  this  little  book  is  a  bibliographical  resource,  not  the  latest  bold  pro¬ 
posal  for  doing  ott.  Even  so,  it  is  nevertheless  a  significant  achievement. 

Following  the  format  of  the  Institute  for  Biblical  Research  (ibr)  Bibliogra¬ 
phy  series,  Martens  has  included  and  annotated  over  500  entries  having  to  do 
with  ott.  These  are  helpfully  arranged  under  various  rubrics:  reference  works 
(chapter  1) ,  serial  literature  (chapter  2) ,  history/ state  of  the  discipline  (chapter 
3),  issues  in  the  discipline  (chapter  4),  perspectives  on  ott  (chapter  5),  Old 
Testament  Theologies  proper  (chapter  6),  monographs  on  selected  biblical 
themes  (chapter  9),  and  so  forth.  Perhaps  most  interesting,  and  most  helpful, 
is  Martens’  section  on  “Theologies  of  Corpora”  (chapter  7)  which  includes 
entries  on  the  Pentateuch  and  Pentateuchal  Sources,  Former  Prophets/ 
Deuteronomic  History,  Latter  Prophets,  Poetry,  Wisdom,  and  Period  Theolo¬ 
gies  (four  of  the  five  entries  in  the  latter  deal  with  the  exilic  period) .  Equally  as 
helpful  is  Martens’  listing  of  theologies  by  book  of  the  Bible  (chapter  8),  as 
readers  can  then  skip  immediately  to  the  corpus  or  book(s)  in  which  they  are 
most  interested.  The  volume  also  includes  an  index  of  modern  authors. 

Given  its  modest  size — a  purposeful  element  of  the  ibr  format — there  is 
inevitably  much  that  is  left  out  of  the  work.  This  is  unfortunate  but  unavoid¬ 
able  given  the  strictures  of  the  series  (see  p.  7).  Also  unfortunate  is  the  five- 
percent  limit  on  titles  not  translated  into  English.  In  this  case,  Martens  seems 
to  have  bent  the  rules,  since  according  to  my  count  he  included  some  forty- 
one  German  entries  as  well  as  one  reference  each  from  French  and  Dutch. 
This  critique  too,  however,  is  not  completely  fair  given  the  focus  of  the  series 
and,  as  any  student  of  ott  knows,  there  is  plenty  enough  in  English  alone  to 
keep  one  busy  for  quite  a  long  time! 

Even  so,  many  of  the  sections  are  not  as  complete  as  they  could  have  been. 
For  example,  there  are  only  two  entries  under  the  Theology  of  Jonah 
(§  8.3.26;  p.  109) — this  hardly  does  justice  to  this  tiny,  but  theologically- 
packed  minor  prophet.  Where,  for  instance,  is  Fretheim’s  The  Message  of 
Jonah:  A  Theological  Commentary  or  Jonathan  Magonet’s  Form  and  Mean¬ 
ing:  Studies  in  Literary  Techniques  in  the  Book  of  Jonah ?  Similarly,  I  found  it 
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curious  why  standard  commentaries  were  listed  for  some  biblical  books  but 
not  for  others.  This  raises  the  broader  question  of  which  entries  would  be  of 
most  use  to  the  reader.  In  my  judgment,  readers  do  not  need  help  identifying 
major  commentaries  on  books  they  are  researching — nor,  for  that  matter,  do 
they  need  references  to  extremely  well-known  indexing  and  abstracting 
sources  (§  1.1;  pp.  14-17),  standard  dictionaries,  serial  literature,  and  so  forth. 
This  material  is  undoubtedly  important  but,  given  the  size  and  space  con¬ 
straints  of  this  volume  and  this  series,  entries  not  exclusively  concerned  with 
ott  are  probably,  of  necessity,  best  excised  to  give  maximum  space  to  the 
subject-matter  proper.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  admitted  that  these  entries, 
while  perhaps  at  times  slightly  far  afield,  are  nevertheless  important  ones  and 
their  presence  makes  this  volume  very  nearly  a  self-contained  introduction 
to  research  in  ott  in  general.  Undoubtedly,  serious  research  will  have  to  go 
beyond  it,  but  it  is  certainly  not  a  bad  place  to  begin;  and  for  providing  this 
Martens  is  to  be  both  congratulated  and  thanked. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  ibr  series  plans  to  publish  updates  for 
each  of  their  volumes  “about  every  five  years”  (p.  8).  When  the  ott  update 
appears  (circa  2002?)  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  criti¬ 
cisms  noted  above  will  be  overturned  as  more  entries  can  be  added  and  old 
ones  will  not  need  to  be  repeated. 

One  final  note:  I  was  somewhat  surprised  by  Martens  entry  #9: 

R.  Dalman.  “A  Resource  Guide  for  the  Study  of  Basic  Old  Testament 
Theology.”  Electronic  format.  E-mail  address:  rdalman@undata.com 
Intended  to  provide  the  core  material  for  a  course;  evangelical  in  ori¬ 
entation.  Centers  primarily  on  the  trinity,  salvation,  and  revelation. 
Uneven  treatment.  Includes  bibliography.  Written  in  WordPerfect  5.1. 
Significant  for  its  new  medium. 

I  have  not  perused  this  resource  myself,  but  it  is  surely  a  sign  of  the  times 
that  ott  is  now  available  via  electronic  media,  especially  the  Internet.  In¬ 
deed,  I’m  sure  if  I  were  to  take  the  time  to  search  the  Web  I  would  come  up 
with  several  thousand  hits  (especially  as  I  am  not  very  good  at  search  delimi¬ 
tation! )  .  Someday,  I  suppose,  electronic  resources  will  deserve  their  own  bib¬ 
liography,  fully  searchable,  fully  downloadable,  and  completely  on-line.  But 
I  am  also  quite  confident  to  leave  that  task,  as  the  present  one,  in  the  very  ca¬ 
pable  hands  of  Martens. 

—  BRENT  A.  STRAWN 
PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 
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The  Future  of  Theology:  Essays  in  Honor  of  Jurgen  Moltmann.  Edited  by 
Miroslav  Volf,  Carmen  Kreig,  and  Thomas  Kucharz.  Eerdmanns,  1996,  298 
pages. 

“Perhaps  no  single  other  theologian  of  the  second  half  of  our  century  has 
shaped  theology  so  profoundly  as  has  Jurgen  Moltmann”  (p.  ix).  So  begins 
Miroslav  Volf’s  introduction  to  The  Future  of  Theology:  Essays  in  Honor  of 
Jurgen  Moltmann ,  a  festschrift  published  for  Moltmann’s  70th  birthday. 
Moltmann  has  indeed  had  a  profound  effect  on  theological  thinking  since  the 
publication  of  Theology  of  Hope  (English  translation,  1967)  and  The  Crucified 
God  (English  translation,  1974),  and  the  essays  in  this  volume  are  a  testimony 
to  the  breadth  and  depth  of  his  influence  on  theological  discourse  over  the 
past  twenty- five  years. 

The  editors  of  this  volume  have  succeeded  in  drawing  a  variety  of  schol¬ 
ars  from  the  contemporary  theological  landscape.  Not  only  systematic  the¬ 
ology,  but  biblical  studies,  ethics,  practical  theology,  and  philosophy  are  rep¬ 
resented  here.  Contributors  range  from  Nicholas  Wolterstorff  and  Ellen 
Charry  to  Rosmary  Radford  Ruether  and  Gustavo  Guttierez,  and  encompass 
the  wide  array  of  perspectives  both  between  and  to  either  side  of  these  think¬ 
ers.  It  is  an  exciting  reading  experience  to  sift  through  and  consider  the  many 
ways  in  which  Moltmann  has  influenced  such  a  diverse  cloud  of  witnesses. 

The  first  part  of  the  book,  entitled  “Challenges,”  deals  with  the  issues 
which  frame  contemporary  theological  debate.  What  are  the  problems  that 
confront  the  theological  task?  Two  answers  are  worth  noting.  To  Konrad 
Raiser,  the  answer  to  that  question  involves  a  recognition  of  the  crisis  of 
sustainability  brought  about  by  modern  economic  developments.  Thus  he 
calls  for  a  move  from  “anthropocentrism  to  life-centeredness”  in  response  to 
this  problem.  He  advocates  a  move  away  from  an  ideology  of  consumption 
for  the  sake  of  human  flourishing  (which  after  all,  only  benefits  a  small  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  world’s  human  population)  to  an  embrace  of  a  more  ecologi¬ 
cally  centered  theology  of  life,  the  emphasis  of  which  would  be  on  the  suste¬ 
nance  of  the  totality  of  God’s  creation  for  its  own  sake,  and  not  simply  inso¬ 
far  as  it  benefits  human  beings.  This  would  entail  the  necessity  of  human 
beings  learning  to  live  within  limits  and  a  rejection  of  the  ideology  of  unre¬ 
strained  growth. 

Douglas  John  Hall,  on  the  other  hand,  sees  the  key  challenge  for  Christian 
theology  as  a  move  away  from  adolescence  and  toward  maturity.  He  cau¬ 
tiously  endorses  Moltmann’s  own  hopeful  call  to  maturity,  but  calls  our  at- 
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tention  to  the  twin  problems  of  fundamentalistic  absolutism  and  liberal  syn¬ 
cretism.  The  solution  can  only  be  found,  he  argues,  in  a  return  to  true  “theo¬ 
logical  depth,”  which  requires  of  theologians  a  recommitment  to  the  teach¬ 
ing  office  of  the  church,  as  opposed  to  high-handed  academic  liberalism  on 
the  one  hand,  and  anti-intellectual  pietism  on  the  other. 

Part  2,  “Perspectives,”  offers  a  wide  variety  of  proposals  as  to  how  to  meet 
these  contemporary  theological  challenges.  Volf’s  own  recommendation  in¬ 
volves  a  rethinking  of  theological  methodology.  Offering  an  appreciative  cri¬ 
tique  of  George  Lindbeck’s  project  in  The  Nature  of  Doctrine ,  Volf  suggests  a 
point  of  view  which  takes  into  account,  not  only  our  cultural-linguistic  nar¬ 
ratives,  but  also  the  connection  between  truth  and  power  and  the  intersec¬ 
tion  of  the  multiple  social  forces  which  inform  our  theological  perspectives. 
In  other  words,  contrary  to  Lindbeck,  we  are  not  involved  in  only  one  cul¬ 
tural  position,  but  are  actually  located  in  a  complex  interweaving  of  posi¬ 
tions  which  requires  not  only  a  vision,  but  also  “people  whose  hearts  throb 
with  the  pain  and  delight  of  God”  to  embody  it  (p.  113). 

Catherine  Keller  offers  another  point  of  view — one  which  begins  from 
Moltmann’s  emerging  emphasis  on  pneumatology  as  a  resource  for  theologi¬ 
cal  reflection.  While  offering  a  critique  of  Moltmann’s  refusal  to  engage  fully 
the  various  approaches  to  feminist  theology,  she  nonetheless  recognizes  the 
value  of  Moltmann’s  assertion  of  an  “immanent  transcendence”  via  the  Holy 
Spirit.  “We  are  invited  To  experience  God  in  all  things'  and  ‘to  experience  all 
things  in  God ’:  to  perceive  the  ‘infinite  in  the  finite’  and  conversely  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  particular  things  of  the  world  in  the  light  of ‘the  all  embracing  ho¬ 
rizon.’”  (p.  145,  emphasis  in  original). 

James  Cone,  offering  yet  another  point  of  view,  emphasizes  the  role  being 
played  by  Black  Theology  in  the  emerging  theology  of  the  future.  He  points 
out  that  “any  serious  observer  of  America’s  history  can  see  that  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  understand  the  political  and  religious  meaning  of  this  nation  with¬ 
out  dealing  with  race”  (189,  emphasis  in  original).  Utilizing  the  thought  of 
both  Malcolm  X  and  Martin  Luther  King,  he  offers  a  theological  approach 
which  is  conscientious  in  “engaging  blackness,  encountering  its  complex 
multilayered  meaning”  (194). 

The  third  and  final  section,  “Themes,”  centers  around  a  variety  of  issues 
raised  by  the  first  two  sections.  As  Volf  points  out  in  the  introduction:  “In  a 
sense,  this  division  is  arbitrary.  All  contributions  point  to  the  challenges  and 
offer  perspectives,  and  many  suggest  themes  that  must  not  be  neglected”  (p. 
xiii).  This  is  especially  evident  in  this  third  section,  which  in  some  ways 
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seems  to  collect  contributions  which  could  not  be  easily  fit  into  the  first  two 
sections.  However,  that  is  not  to  suggest  that  these  essays  are  any  less  intrigu¬ 
ing  or  insightful  than  the  others.  Of  particular  interest  to  biblical  scholars 
will  be  Elza  Tamez’s  contribution  on  “the  utopian  ratio  of  Qoheleth  .”  Ethicists 
as  well  as  Christian  educators  will  be  intrigued  by  Hans  Kiing’s  essay  on 
“Global  Ethics  and  Education”  as  well  as  Paul  Ricoeur’s  piece  on  “Theonomy 
and/or  Autonomy”  Each  of  these  essays  offers  insight  on  themes  hinted  at  but 
not  fully  addressed  in  the  earlier  parts  of  the  book. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  The  Future  of  Theology  is  a  worthy  celebration  of  its 
honoree.  It  is  a  tribute  to  Moltmann  that  his  thought  has  been  capable  of 
inspiring  such  a  wide  array  of  responses.  Taken  individually,  each  of  the  es¬ 
says  stands  as  a  theological  comment  and  expansion  on  the  continuing  work 
of  Jurgen  Moltmann.  If  there  can  be  said  to  be  a  weakness  in  this  volume,  it 
stems  only  from  precisely  that  wide  array  of  influence  Moltmann  has  had,  for 
the  reader  sometimes  longs  for  a  more  substantial  unifying  thread  which 
would  hold  the  various  contributions  together.  Nonetheless,  the  editors  are 
to  be  congratulated  on  the  fine  work  they  have  done  in  bringing  together  and 
harmonizing  such  a  diversity  of  voices. 


—  SCOTT  PAETH 
PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 


Southern  Cross:  The  Beginnings  of  the  Bible  Belt.  By  Christine  Leigh 
Heyrman.  The  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1997,  xi  and  336  pages. 

The  extent  to  which  the  American  South  is  different  from  the  rest  of  the 
country  has  been  the  subject  of  ongoing  debate  among  historians  of  the  re¬ 
gion.  Was  the  slave  society  of  the  South  only  a  minor  variation  on  the  devel¬ 
oping  free-market  economy  of  the  North,  for  example?  Or  was  slavery,  the 
South’s  “peculiar  institution,”  the  basis  of  a  social  and  economic  system  radi¬ 
cally  different  from  that  of  the  North?  For  far  too  long  historians  of  religion 
in  America  did  not  even  approach  the  debate  over  Southern  exceptionalism, 
writing  as  if  the  real  action  began  with  the  puritans  and  evangelicals  of  the 
Northeast.  Religion  in  the  South  and  the  West,  along  with  non-Christian  re¬ 
ligions  in  the  Northeast,  were  tacked  on  to  the  story  almost  as  an  after¬ 
thought  in  textbooks  on  American  religion — perhaps  as  a  prologue  about 
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Native  American  religion,  and  as  one  or  two  concluding  chapters  on  the  in¬ 
creasing  diversity  of  American  religion  today 

The  South,  in  this  caricature  of  old-style  American  religious  history,  is 
described  quite  briefly  as  the  colonial  home  of  a  lukewarm  and  elitist 
Anglicanism  which  would  lose  whatever  strength  it  had  in  the  anti-British 
sentiment  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  The  next  time  the  South  is  mentioned, 
all  too  often,  is  as  the  bastion  of  a  “Bible  Belt”  evangelical  conservatism  which 
seems  to  have  emerged  easily  and  naturally  out  of  the  ashes  of  the  Anglican 
past,  as  the  vital  religious  component  of  a  post-Civil  War  white  Southern 
political  and  social  conservatism.  Christine  Leigh  Heyrman’s  Southern  Cross 
challenges  this  assumption  of  a  natural  fit  between  the  South  and  evangeli¬ 
cal  Christianity,  arguing  very  convincingly  that  the  fit  was  far  from  easy  and 
in  fact  required  nothing  less  than  a  complete  redefinition  of  evangelical  reli¬ 
gion.  To  make  this  argument,  however,  Heyrman  relies  on  apparently 
unexamined  assumptions  of  Southern  exceptionalism. 

The  book  is  based  primarily  on  Baptist  and  Methodist  itinerant  preach¬ 
ers’ journals  and  letters  from  the  late  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centu¬ 
ries.  Through  these  sources,  Heyrman  explores  the  process  by  which 
evangelicalism  transformed  itself  from  a  minority  group  feared  by  many 
white  southerners  as  subversive  of  the  social  order,  into  the  bastion  of  a 
Southern  social  order  based  on  kinship  ties  and  patriarchal  hierarchies.  The 
evangelicals  of  the  late  eighteenth  century  seemed  extreme  and  even  danger¬ 
ous  to  many  Southerners.  They  avoided  social  activities  such  as  drinking  and 
dancing  which  normally  knit  communities  together;  they  developed  new 
networks  which  challenged  the  primacy  of  kinship  relations;  and  they  some¬ 
times  subverted  traditional  hierarchies  of  gender,  race,  and  age.  Evangelical 
women  could  testify  publicly  about  their  religious  experiences  and  make 
their  own  decisions  about  church  membership  without  consulting  fathers  or 
husbands.  Blacks,  even  slaves,  also  participated  freely  in  evangelical  worship, 
and  not  infrequently  preached  to  white  and  mixed- race  audiences.  Worse  yet, 
some  evangelicals  taught  that  slavery  was  wrong,  and  this  was  enough  to 
make  Southern  slaveholders  suspicious  of  all  evangelicals. 

From  this  movement,  resisted  by  influential  Southerners  precisely  be¬ 
cause  it  subverted  the  traditions  and  hierarchies  of  their  society,  evangelicals 
remade  their  faith  into  the  very  fabric  of  Southern  society  during  the  early 
decades  of  the  nineteenth  century.  They  increasingly  discouraged  women’s 
participation  in  congregational  decision-making  and  began  to  demand  that 
women  follow  their  husbands’  religious  preferences  rather  than  join  a  church 
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independently.  They  downplayed  any  former  antislavery  teachings,  and 
made  policies  supporting  slaveholders’  control  over  the  religious  and  family 
lives  of  slaves.  More  and  more,  evangelicals  racially  segregated  their  worship 
services,  and  at  the  same  time  they  tried  to  disallow  independent  black 
churches.  To  counter  authority  struggles  caused  by  a  youthful  clergy,  Meth¬ 
odists  made  changes  in  the  itinerancy  to  develop  an  older,  married,  more 
educated,  and  more  respectable  leadership.  And  to  increase  the  appeal  of 
evangelicalism  to  Southern  men,  Methodist  and  Baptist  preachers  began  to 
act  and  speak  about  themselves  in  ways  associated  with  Southern  codes  of 
masculine  honor  and  dominance.  In  all  these  ways,  Heyrman  finds,  evan¬ 
gelicals  in  the  South  shifted  their  practices  to  support  rather  than  subvert 
Southern  hierarchies — a  strategy  calculated,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
to  appeal  to  the  leaders  of  Southern  communities  whose  influence  evan¬ 
gelicals  needed  in  order  to  prosper.  In  the  end,  Heyrman  seems  to  be  saying, 
it  was  the  South  which  claimed  the  soul  of  evangelicalism. 

Heyrman’s  emphasis  on  the  tensions  evangelicals  experienced  in  the 
South  implies  comparisons  with  an  apparently  very  different  Northern  ex¬ 
perience  of  evangelicalism.  Without  directly  discussing  Northern 
evangelicalism,  she  leaves  the  impression  that  evangelical  values  emerged  in 
and  were  essentially  a  natural  fit  with  Northern  culture.  She  thanks  a  col¬ 
league,  for  example,  for  warning  her  “against  assuming  that  evangelicalism 
won  acceptance  among  southerners  as  readily  as  it  did  among  Yankees”  (ix). 
Yet  both  Baptists  and  Methodists  in  Northern  states  went  through  a  process 
of  transformation  from  marginal  and  often  scorned  religious  movements  to 
respectable,  mainstream  denominations,  a  trend  towards  acculturation  and 
social  respectability  very  similar  to  that  which  Heyrman  describes  for 
Southern  evangelicals.  And  Methodism,  at  least,  gained  its  first  American 
footholds  simultaneously  in  both  the  Upper  South  and  the  Mid- Atlantic  re¬ 
gions.  What  troubles  me  about  Heyrman’s  book  is  this  suggestion  that  evan¬ 
gelicals  were  subversive  of  Southern  hierarchies,  but  not  of  Northern.  This 
smacks  too  much  of  an  implicit  celebration  of  Northern  culture,  which,  af¬ 
ter  all,  had  its  own  hierarchies  of  gender,  race,  and  class  that  sometimes 
conflicted  with  early  evangelicalism  and  in  the  end  redefined  the  Northern 
flavors  of  evangelicalism. 

If  we  want  to  reject  Heyrman’s  implication  that  evangelicalism  was  easily 
accepted  in  the  North  while  it  struggled  in  the  South,  however,  it  also  seems 
implausible  to  argue  that  evangelicalism  followed  identical  paths  in  these 
regions.  To  restate  the  question  revealed  in  Heyrman’s  subtitle,  The  Begin - 
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nings  of  the  Bible  Belt,  how  is  it  that  the  South  became  the  core  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Bible  Belt?  In  my  reading,  Heyrman  has  not  answered  this  question,  be¬ 
cause  while  she  successfully  traces  the  process  of  evangelicalism’s  early  ac¬ 
culturation  to  the  South,  she  does  not  follow  that  process  into  the  twentieth 
century  There  was  no  inevitability  to  the  development  of  the  “Bible  Belt”  out 
of  the  nineteenth-century  evangelicalism  Heyrman  so  eloquently  describes. 

Any  book  which  succeeds  in  raising  larger  questions  like  these  is  worth 
reading.  And  my  concerns  do  not  take  away  from  Heyrman’s  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  describing,  in  vivid  and  convincing  detail,  the  ways  in  which  South¬ 
ern  evangelicals  remade  their  faith  to  fit  more  easily  into  their  society.  For 
that  accomplishment,  and  for  tackling  the  history  of  the  evangelical  main¬ 
stream  in  an  innovative  way,  this  book  represents  an  important  contribution. 

—  TISA  WENGER 
PRINCETON  UNIVERSITY 


Paul  Between  Damascus  and  Antioch:  The  Unknown  Years.  By  Martin  Hengel 
and  Anna  Maria  Schwemer.  Translated  by  John  Bowden.  Westminster  John 
Knox,  1997,  xiv  and  530  pages. 

What  happened  to  Paul  between  his  coming  to  faith  in  Jesus  and  his  initial 
foray  from  Antioch?  How  did  these  events  affect  his  theology?  These  are  the 
questions  Martin  Hengel  and  Anna  Maria  Schwemer  address  in  this  con¬ 
tinuation  of  The  Pre-Christian  Paul  (SCM  and  Trinity  International,  1991). 
Hengel  and  Schwemer  contend  that  this  thirteen-  to  sixteen-year  period  (c. 
33-46  or  48/49  CE)  included  missionary  activity  in  Arabia,  Cilicia,  and  Syria. 
Furthermore,  they  argue  that  Paul’s  apostolic  self-awareness,  as  well  as  his 
central  theological  tenet, “the  justification  of  the  sinner  by  grace  alone,”  were 
formed  soon  after  his  encounter  with  the  risen  Lord. 

Of  course,  the  authors’  primary  sources  are  the  seven  letters  indisputably 
ascribed  to  Paul.  They  also  rely  on  Acts  much  more  than  do  many  other 
scholars.  They  see  no  reason  not  to  believe  that  Acts  was  written  by  Luke, 
Paul’s  traveling  companion  and  an  eyewitness  to  many  of  the  events  he  re¬ 
ports.  Luke’s  theological  deviations  from  Paul  they  attribute  to  the 
evangelist’s  development  over  the  years  between  Paul’s  demise  (c.  64)  and  the 
composition  of  Acts  (c.  75-85),  influenced  especially  by  the  fall  of  Jerusalem 
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in  70.  It  is  this  attention  to  Acts,  as  well  as  to  sources  such  as  ancient  histori¬ 
ans,  Jewish  writings,  archaeological  evidence,  inscriptions,  and  coins,  that 
leads  Hengel  and  Schwemer  to  some  intriguing  conclusions.  It  also  mires 
their  work  in  extraneous  (although  interesting)  detail  and  creates  an  argu¬ 
ment  that  will  be  difficult  for  many  to  accept. 

Hengel  and  Schwemer  provide  the  following  reconstruction:  Paul  en¬ 
counters  the  risen  Jesus  on  the  road  to  Damascus.  Both  Paul  and  Luke  agree 
that  this  experience  involved  a  sense  of  election,  a  special  revelation,  and  a 
call  to  missionary  activity  among  Gentiles.  From  the  beginning,  then,  Paul 
becomes  conscious  of  his  apostolic  identity  and  recognizes  the  conflict  be¬ 
tween  his  vision  of  the  crucified  Messiah  and  the  Pharisaic  attitude  towards 
the  law.  Needless  to  say,  his  conduct  in  Damascus  does  not  please  his  former 
colleagues  in  Jerusalem. 

Paul’s  apostolic  awareness  immediately  impels  him  to  Arabia,  an  episode 
of  which  Luke  remains  unaware.  He  spends  two  years  there,  preaching  and 
teaching  in  synagogues  among  both  Jews  and  Gentile  godfearers.  The  latter 
group  he  considers  descendants  of  Ishmael,  the  only  Gentile  children  of 
Abraham  (the  descendants  of  Esau,  the  Idumaeans,  having  been  converted 
by  John  Hyrcanus  I) .  Paul’s  activity  among  these  people  firmly  establishes  the 
fundamentals  of  his  gospel.  In  particular,  close  contact  with  Gentile  descen¬ 
dants  of  Abraham  causes  him  to  reflect  on  the  relationship  between  circum¬ 
cision  and  faith.  His  zealous  proclamation  also  antagonizes  the  Nabatean 
king. 

Upon  his  return  to  Damascus,  his  enemies  (King  Aretas’  governor  and  the 
Jewish  community)  conspire  to  kill  him.  Paul  flees  to  Jerusalem,  where  he 
remains  only  two  weeks.  He  then  begins  a  three-  to  four-year  sojourn  in  Tar¬ 
sus,  engaged  in  another  mission  to  Jews  and  godfearing  Gentiles.  He  thus 
extends  his  outreach  to  the  territory  of  Japhet,  in  fulfillment  of  Gen  9:27. 

Paul  finally  settles  in  Antioch  for  as  long  as  eight  or  nine  years.  Together 
with  Barnabas,  an  envoy  from  Jerusalem,  Paul  works  to  consolidate  the 
Antiochene  “Christians”  during  the  Jewish-Gentile  controversies  of  38-41, 
instigated  by  Caligula.  He  also  makes  preaching  excursions  around  Syria. 
Hengel  and  Schwemer  emphasize  that  six  or  seven  years  of  independent 
missionary  work  and  theological  reflection  have  preceded  this  move.  Con¬ 
trary  to  one  popular  school  of  thought,  they  suggest  that  the  Antiochene 
community  did  not  strongly  influence  Paul.  Instead,  both  shared  a  theology 
forged  at  Easter  and  Pentecost,  grounded  in  Hellenized  Judaism,  and  spread 
to  Damascus  and  Antioch. 
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Hengel  and  Schwemer  defend  their  thesis  thoroughly  and  reasonably. 
Their  attention  to  primary  sources  is  especially  impressive.  Most  of  their 
proposals,  however,  involve  inferring  a  likely  scenario  based  on  evidence 
about  the  political  situation  or  Paul’s  state  of  mind.  Still,  given  that  all  histori¬ 
cal  reconstructions  necessarily  involve  some  speculation,  theirs  at  least  falls 
within  the  realm  of  possibility. 

Those  who  seriously  doubt  the  historicity  of  Acts  will  be  unable  to  accept 
the  authors’  conclusions,  and  those  who  eschew  historical  approaches  will 
remain  uninterested.  Those  requiring  an  extra  dose  of  historical  criticism 
will  revel  in  excursuses  on  Diaspora  synagogues  and  Arabian  religion.  The 
book  defies  rapid  reading,  however,  as  it  contains  only  a  few  clear  topic  sen¬ 
tences  and  chapter  summaries,  along  with  a  plethora  of  endnotes  (1584  notes 
for  313  pages  of  text). 

Hengel  and  Schwemer  decry  the  practices  of  modern  academics.  “Schol¬ 
ars  should  read  more  ancient  texts  and  less  hypercritical  and  scholastic  sec¬ 
ondary  literature,”  they  lament  (p.  11).  They  have  identified  a  disease  and 
offered  an  adequate  remedy.  This  patient,  who  can  stomach  all  kinds  of  his¬ 
torical-critical  medicine,  must  admit  to  preferring  a  more  palatable  pre¬ 
scription. 


—  JOCELYN  MCWHIRTER 
PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 


Redeeming  the  South:  Religious  Cultures  and  Racial  Identities  among  South¬ 
ern  Baptists,  1865-1925.  By  Paul  Harvey.  University  of  North  Carolina  Press, 
1997,330  pages. 

Historian  Paul  Harvey  asks  us  to  re-imagine  the  postbellum  South  as  an 
arena  where  “white  and  black  Baptists  profoundly  influenced  each  other,” 
creating  “different  but  intertwined  southern  cultures  that  shaped  Baptists  in 
deep  and  lasting  ways”  (p.12).  He  investigates  not  only  those  Southern  Bap¬ 
tists  associated  with  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention,  but  all  southern  Bap¬ 
tists  in  the  region  of  the  South.  Harvey  responds  to  scholarly  works  that  fo¬ 
cus  on  the  personal  experience  of  salvation  and  “the  rise  of  an  evangelical 
‘Bible  Belt,”’  expressed  institutionally  by  the  numerical  and  cultural  domi¬ 
nance  of  Baptist  and  Methodist  churches.  According  to  Harvey,  this  perspec- 
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tive  “stifled  any  social  ethic,  leaving  southern  churches  captive  to  racism  and 
a  dogmatic  literalist  theology”  and  “hides  the  diversity  of  southern  religious 
life”  while  excluding  the  dynamic  nature  of  postbellum  black  churches  and 
the  bicultural  nature  of  southern  religious  history  (p.i).  Harvey  attempts  to 
supply  “a  narrative  that  interprets  the  black  and  white  Baptist  experience  in 
the  South  within  the  central  themes  of  American  cultural  history?’  defining 
“southern  religion”  as  a“biracial  and  bicultural  phenomenon”  (p.3) . 

Despite  the  segregation  of  African  American  and  white  churches  after  the 
Civil  War,  Harvey  views  the  churches  as  sites  of  political  and  social  contes¬ 
tation  and  finds  a  number  of  parallels  and  interactions  between  the  two 
groups.  According  to  Harvey,  white  and  African  American  Baptists  both 
responded  in  similar  ways  to  modernity.  Denominational  leaders  of  both 
groups  centralized  ecclesiastical  rules,  established  educational  institutions, 
and  introduced  notions  of  appropriate  public  conduct.  However,  some 
Baptists  maintained  their  rural  southern  practices,  such  as  ring  shouts, 
chanted  sermons,  footwashing,  and  communal  baptisms.  Harvey  demon¬ 
strates  that  modernization  never  fully  engulfed  the  South.  Rather,  tradition 
and  innovation  existed  together  in  the  South,  depicting  a  more  diverse 
southern  evangelicalism  than  has  been  seen  in  many  previous  studies  of 
southern  religion. 

Harvey  structures  his  work  so  that  the  odd  chapters  address  white  Bap¬ 
tists  and  the  even  chapters  center  on  African  American  Baptist  history.  In  his 
first  chapter,  he  focuses  on  “White  Baptist  Organizing  in  the  South,  1865- 
1895,”  depicting  white  southern  concerns  that  northern  politicians  would 
force  a  social  equality  upon  the  south.  After  the  war,  few  southern  churches 
were  rebuilt  and  African  Americans  gained  civil  rights.  Many  white  South¬ 
erners  interpreted  their  plight  as  divine  punishment  and  saw  the  elimination 
of  a  divinely- approved  caste  system  as  a  concrete  example  of  “Yankee  faith” 
in  its  most  terrifying  form. 

In  chapter  three,  Harvey  explores  the  tension  of  white  middle  class  re¬ 
spectability  and  vernacular  worship  services.  He  provides  a  case  study  of  the 
ways  southern  Baptist  churches  included  modern  innovations  while  remain¬ 
ing1^  repository  of  regional  cultures.”  White  southern  Baptists,  influenced 
by  progressivism  and  notions  of  “efficiency”  and  “rationality?’  created  con¬ 
testing  visions  of  what  constituted  appropriate  spiritual  expression.  Home 
missionaries  romanticized  traditional  spirituality,  while  “denominational 
modernizers”  critiqued  the  expressive  worship  of  rural  churches  (p.78). 
Theological  disagreements  over  predestination  and  missionary  work  created 
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turmoil  within  congregations,  as  southern  Baptists  had  to  take  a  stand  on 
“popular  amusements”  such  as  tobacco  and  alcohol. 

Harvey  also  describes  the  ascent  of  a  new  generation  of  white  southern 
Baptist  ministers  who  viewed  pastoring  as  a  middle  class  professional  occu¬ 
pation  rather  than  a  calling.  There  was  an  emphasis  on  education,  which 
eliminated  the  illiterate  and  the  poor  from  the  ranks  of  the  clergy.  Southern 
Baptist  leaders  relied  on  the  seminaries  to  impart  the  essential  expectations 
of  the  ministerial  position.  Southern  ministers  showed  less  emotionalism 
and  exhibited  “proper  pulpit  manner.”  Preachers  measured  their  professional 
status  based  upon  receiving  regular  pay  and  respect  in  the  community. 
Harvey  shows  that  professionalization  of  the  southern  Baptist  ministry  ad¬ 
vanced  further  than  scholars  have  previously  realized. 

Harvey’s  chapters  on  white  southern  Baptists  explore  the  history  and 
complexities  of  that  religious  tradition  during  Reconstruction.  His  chapters 
on  southern  African  American  Baptists,  though,  focus  primarily  on  the  Af¬ 
rican  American  response  to  racism,  the  influence  of  white  southerners  upon 
African  American  efforts,  and  parallels  in  the  histories  of  the  two  traditions. 
Harvey  describes  the  ways  in  which  African  Americans  struggled  for  inde¬ 
pendence  yet  were  dependant  upon  white  financial  assistance.  Harvey  points 
to  a  “dialectic  of  paternalism  and  violence”  in  southern  race  relations,  as 
many  whites  felt  both  a  moral  obligation  to  freedmen  and  viewed  them  as 
lifelong  servants  (p.  52).  Facing  white  racism  and  illiteracy,  African  Ameri¬ 
can  Baptists  believed  a  strong  national  organization  was  essential  for  sur¬ 
vival. 

In  chapter  four,  Harvey  acknowledges  that  African  Americans  demon¬ 
strated  a  distinct  expression  of  the  Christian  faith.  Yet  the  emphasis  of  the 
chapter  is  upon  white  views  of  African  Americans,  which  oscillated  between 
seeing  African  Americans  as  childlike  and  as  threatening  savages.  White 
northerners  aimed  to  reform  southern  religious  rituals  when  educating 
black  ministers  in  northern  denominational  schools.  Like  white  southern 
Baptists,  southern  African  Americans  withstood  the  attacks  on  expressive 
worship,  while  including  some  modern  elements  to  their  services. 

Rather  than  illuminating  southern  African  American  religious  life,  chap¬ 
ter  six  focuses  on  the  role  of  white  southerners  in  that  history.  Acknowledg¬ 
ing  some  early  interracial  cooperation,  the  central  narrative  is  one  of  whites 
instituting  programs  to  educate  black  clergy  and  their  substantial  impact  on 
African  American  religious  culture.  Chapter  eight,  while  addressing  black 
Baptists’  own  version  of  southern  religious  progressivism,  which  contained 
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elements  of  the  social  gospel  and  notions  of  racial  uplift,  focuses  primarily 
upon  black  southern  Baptists  pursuing  cooperation  from  northern  and 
southern  whites  while  seeking  self-sufficiently 

Harvey  does  a  wonderful  job  of  synthesizing  developments  among  Afri¬ 
can  American  and  white  southern  Baptists  after  Reconstruction,  which  pre¬ 
viously  have  been  found  only  in  separate  volumes  about  African  American 
or  white  denominations.  Harvey  carefully  details  the  role  of  women — par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  Womens  Missionary  Union  and  the  Home  Mission  Board — 
in  revitalizing  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention  as  well  as  the  dependency  of 
Social  Christianity  on  women’s  activism.  Harvey  also  relates  the  role  of  black 
women  as  church  mothers  who,  like  elder  female  guides  in  African  secret 
societies,  helped  guide  African  Americans  through  rites  of  passage.  Likewise 
he  highlights  the  role  of  Black  Baptist  women  in  the  evangelization  and  ra¬ 
cial  uplift  of  African  American  women,  particularly  the  work  of  Nannie  H. 
Burroughs,  founder  of  the  Women’s  Auxiliary  to  the  National  Baptist  Con¬ 
vention. 

Harvey  provides  an  intriguing  historical  narrative  but,  at  times,  provides 
few  suggestions  about  why  events  took  place  or  how  they  are  connected.  For 
example,  Harvey  argues  that  the  question  of  “what  to  ‘do’”  with  African 
American  members  of  white  Baptist  churches  after  the  war  “resolved  itself 
rather  practically”  (p.34).  Harvey  carefully  depicts  the  diversity  of  views 
within  white  southern  Baptists.  While  some  held  to  a  sense  of  concern  and 
obligation  for  the  souls  of  African  Americans,  others  were  skeptical  about 
the  evangelization  of  African  Americans  and  their  ability  to  reach  “Christian 
enlightenment.”  However, “these  disparate  views  on  racial  self-development” 
according  to  Harvey, “crystallized  into  an  orthodoxy  expressed  in  Redemp¬ 
tion  politics,”  which  defended  white  supremacy  (p.  40).  In  contrast  to  his 
careful  depiction  of  a  complex  and  contested  religious  site  of  the  south, 
Harvey  portrays  a  monolithic  northern  urban  congregation  that  simply  ac¬ 
cepted  the  “programmed  piety”  offered  to  them  by  denominational  modern¬ 
izers. 

Rather  than  interweaving  the  stories  of  black  and  white  Baptists,  Harvey 
tells  the  story  of  white  southern  Baptists,  pointing  to  parallels  in  the  black 
southern  experience,  but  paying  less  attention  to  African  American  influ¬ 
ences  on  white  southern  Baptists.  Harvey,  drawing  on  secondary  sources, 
illumines  some  interesting  similarities  in  the  development  of  the  two  reli¬ 
gious  communities.  However,  Harvey’s  ambitious  effort — while  not  brim¬ 
ming  with  new  discoveries — contributes  a  synthetic  work  that  is  unique 
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among  previously  written  books  on  southern  history  and  should  be  read  by 
scholars  of  southern  religion  and  race  relations  in  the  South. 

—  JULIUS  H.  BAILEY 
UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  AT  CHAPEL  HILL 


Democratic  Religion:  Freedom,  Authority,  and  Church  Discipline  in  the  Baptist 
South,  1785-1900.  By  Gregory  A.  Wills.  Oxford  University  Press,  1997,  ix  and 
195  pages. 

Gregory  Wills  examined  the  records  of  Baptist  individuals,  churches,  and 
associations  in  Georgia  and  discovered  a  story  somewhat  different  from  that 
which  many  Baptist  historians  have  been  telling  recently.  According  to  Wills, 
Baptists  in  the  nineteenth  century  were  not  the  individualists  many  people 
have  thought  them  to  be.  Rather,  these  Baptists  were  in  search  of  the  pure 
church.  Through  their  churches,  they  sought  to  experience  the  perfect  com¬ 
munity  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  While  they  defended  the  individual’s  politi¬ 
cal  right  to  choose  his  or  her  own  religion  (or  no  religion  at  all),  Baptists 
practiced  a  strictly  authoritarian  form  of  congregational  discipline  within 
their  own  churches.  Through  monthly  church  conferences  the  great  major¬ 
ity  of  Baptist  congregations  enforced  a  rigid  adherence  to  Calvinism,  believ¬ 
ers’  baptism  by  immersion,  closed  communion  and  the  church  covenant — a 
strict  moral  code  that  extended  to  private  as  well  as  public  conduct. 

While  these  churches  were  strictly  democratic,  allowing  all  members  to 
participate  in  the  disciplinary  process,  they  refused  to  give  up  the  authority 
of  the  church  to  rule  individual  members.  Distinguishing  between  the 
“Church”  (those  who  were  members  and  accountable  to  church  discipline) 
and  the  “Congregation”  (those  who  attended  regularly  but  were  not  mem¬ 
bers),  they  reserved  for  the  church  the  right  to  establish  the  standards  of  bib¬ 
lical  interpretation,  theological  orthodoxy  and  ethical  practice.  Individuals 
who  challenged  the  church’s  established  opinion  on  these  matters  usually 
found  themselves  excluded  from  membership,  or  “excommunicated,”  at  least 
until  they  relented  in  their  obstinacy. 

Wills  finds  that  white  men  held  most  of  the  power  in  the  churches  and 
were,  in  general,  held  to  the  highest  standards  of  accountability.  Though 
policies  varied  in  antebellum  churches,  women  and  slaves  were  generally 
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given  voting  privileges  only  for  the  purpose  of  “fellowship” — admitting  and 
dismissing  members,  forgiving  or  expelling  transgressors,  and  restoring  the 
penitent.  They  could  not  vote  on  the  calling  of  pastors  or  the  election  of 
officers.  These  were  matters  of  “government,”  and  women  and  slaves  could 
not  be  permitted  authority  over  men  in  the  government  of  the  church.  In  the 
hierarchy  of  antebellum  Southern  society,  one’s  position  in  the  stratification 
of  society  determined  one’s  privileges,  duties,  and  liberties.  White  men,  white 
women  and  slaves  all  had  different  places  in  the  social  order. 

After  the  segregation  of  the  churches  in  the  South  and  the  formation  of 
independent  black  Baptist  churches,  black  Baptists  maintained  the  same 
forms  of  discipline  they  had  learned  in  the  white  churches.  If  there  was  any 
difference,  it  was  that  they  practiced  church  discipline  with  even  greater  rigor 
than  the  antebellum  churches,  while  the  white  churches  experienced  a  de¬ 
cline  of  discipline.  One  of  the  weaknesses  of  Wills’  book  is  his  lack  of  an  ex¬ 
planation  for  this  phenomenon.  He  seems  unconcerned  with  the  problem  of 
why  the  black  churches  maintained  the  standards  of  discipline  as  it  declined 
in  white  churches.  I  have  two  suggestions.  The  first  is  the  compensatory  sub¬ 
stitution  hypothesis.  Blacks  retained  a  strict  sectarian  form  of  separation 
from  the  world  as  a  way  to  substitute  religious  status  for  the  social  status  they 
lacked.  The  second  is  a  version  of  Nathan  Hatch’s  thesis  about 
evangelicalism’s  institutionalizing  effect  on  the  American  frontier.  The  freed 
slaves  suddenly  found  themselves  thrust  into  emancipation  as  a  community 
without  power  or  position  in  the  primary  institutions  of  southern  culture. 
The  strict  morality  and  polity  of  the  Baptist  churches  gave  them  a  ready¬ 
made  social  institution  around  which  to  build  a  social  structure  for  their 
community.  In  the  absence  of  other  institutions,  rigidity  was  necessary  for 
social  control. 

According  to  Wills,  the  decline  of  church  discipline  in  Baptist  churches 
began  after  the  Civil  War  and  continued  until  it  had  almost  disappeared  by 
the  1920s.  Wills  cites  several  reasons  for  this  declension.  First,  after  the  Civil 
War,  the  churches  were  much  more  affirming  of  southern  society  because  of 
the  influence  of  civil  religion.  Second,  the  rapid  urbanization  of  the  South 
and  the  growth  of  numerous  large  churches  in  the  cities  led  to  a  shift  in  Bap¬ 
tist  leadership  and  power  from  the  more  provincial  countryside  to  the  more 
pluralistic  and  permissive  cities.  The  city  churches  were  populated  by  a 
younger  age  group  than  the  rural  churches.  This  younger  generation  of  ur¬ 
ban  Baptists  wanted  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  urban  culture — e.g.  dancing, 
card-playing,  theaters,  and  other  “amusements” — without  having  to  defend 
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themselves  from  accusations  on  Sunday.  The  churches,  not  wanting  to  lose 
their  most  energetic  members,  maintained  the  rhetoric  against  such  worldly 
diversions  but  declined  to  act  against  those  who  indulged  in  them. 

Finally,  Wills  claims  that  the  Baptists  of  the  South  were  overtaken  by  the 
optimism  of  nineteenth  century  modernists’  confidence  in  progress. 
Progress  and  efficiency  became  the  central  aim  of  the  church,  overtaking 
purity  as  the  central  concern.  Success  was  defined  not  in  terms  of  purity,  but 
in  terms  of  organizational  efficiency.  Churches  adopted  extensive  commit¬ 
tee  structures,  organized  Sunday  Schools  and  various  benevolent  societies, 
and  tried  to  get  every  member  involved  in  some  sort  of  activity.  In  the  flurry 
of  programs,  most  churches  lost  interest  in  holding  their  work  force  account¬ 
able  to  a  strict  code  of  discipline. 

Although  Wills’  book  is  laden  with  long  quotations  and  statistics  and  his 
prose  is  less  than  exciting,  he  does  present  a  powerful  case  for  re-evaluating 
the  meaning  of  Baptist  history  in  America.  Since  the  time  of  E.Y.  Mullins, 
Baptists  in  America  have  been  interpreted  primarily  as  religious  individual¬ 
ists.  Mullins  was  instrumental  in  reconstructing  the  Baptist  identity  in  order 
to  meet  what  he  understood  to  be  the  challenges  of  the  twentieth  century.  He 
viewed  individual  freedom  as  the  heart  of  true  spirituality  and  viewed  hier¬ 
archies  of  whatever  sort  as  the  enemies  of  authentic  Christianity.  For  Mullins, 
religious  authority  must  be  subjective  and  internal.  Faith  must  be  a  personal 
decision  based  on  personal  experience.  In  developing  his  theological  system, 
he  weakened  the  older,  more  Calvinistic  emphasis  on  obedience  to  external 
authority  and  made  more  room  for  personal  freedom  and  individual  choice. 

Wills’  book  shows  that  Baptists  in  the  century  before  the  Mullins  era  were 
less  individualistic,  more  communal  and  more  authoritarian.  Baptists  in  an 
earlier  day  spoke  less  of  an  individual’s  “rights”  because  they  were  more  con¬ 
cerned  with  one’s  duty  to  the  church  body.  In  their  search  for  the  pure 
church,  they  insisted  that  the  moral  and  spiritual  judgment  of  the  church  as 
a  whole  was  superior  to  that  of  the  individual.  It  would  be  hard  to  overesti¬ 
mate  the  significance  of  this  change.  Few  modern  Baptists  would  be  willing 
to  submit  to  the  rigorous  spiritual  and  moral  oversight  maintained  by  the 
average  Baptist  church  of  the  early  nineteenth  century.  This  book  is  a  re¬ 
minder  of  the  extent  to  which  religion  is  embedded  in  culture  and  how 
swiftly  cultural  change  can  effect  innovations  in  religion. 

—  KENDAL  P.  MOBLEY 
BOSTON  UNIVERSITY  SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOGY 
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The  Moral  Case  Against  Religious  Belief.  By  R.  A.  Sharpe.  SCM  Press, 
1997, 102  pages. 

It  is  somewhat  of  a  challenge  to  review  in  a  scholarly  journal  a  book  that,  by 
the  author’s  admission,  was  intended  for  the  general  public  rather  than  for  an 
academic  community.  Moreover,  the  author  also  admits  that  he  wrote  about 
a  subject  on  which  he  is  not  qualified  as  a  scholar  to  write.  Still,  an  attempt 
by  a  philosophy  professor  to  write  a  relatively  thin  book  explicitly  intended 
to  make  an  impact  beyond  the  university  walls  ought  to  be  welcomed. 

Sharpe’s  thesis,  which  he  lays  out  in  the  first  chapter,  is  fairly  straightfor¬ 
ward  and  consists  of  two  parts.  First,  he  says  that  religious  beliefs  do  not  nec¬ 
essarily  make  people  who  profess  them  authorities  on  moral  matters  and  that 
spokespersons  for  religion  are  often  badly  wrong  about  these  matters  as  a 
result  of  their  religious  commitments.  Second,  Sharpe  claims  that  religion  in 
some  ways  inherently  corrupts  morality.  It  is  the  second  part  of  the  thesis  that 
will  be  of  interest  to  the  reader,  for  what  Sharpe  asserts  in  the  first  part  has 
by  now  become  almost  trivial.  There  are  two  main  charges  that  the  author 
makes  against  religious  morality.  First,  when  pursued  in  detail,  religious  mo¬ 
rality  does  not  make  sense.  Second,  a  religious  framework  systematically  cor¬ 
rupts  morals.  Before  the  formulation  of  these  charges,  Sharpe  warns  the 
reader  that,  since  there  is  no  tidy  construction  to  his  argument,  it  will  be  a 
collection  of  rather  disparate  considerations. 

In  the  second  chapter  Sharpe  considers  religious  worship.  He  has  three 
problems  with  it.  First,  the  statement  that  the  chief  end  of  the  human  life  is 
glorifying  God  gives  life  too  narrow  a  focus.  Sharpe  thinks  that  there  is  no 
overarching  unifying  purpose  of  human  existence.  Life  has  many  purposes, 
which  are  unnecessary,  if  not  impossible,  to  subsume  under  one  grand  pur¬ 
pose.  As  far  as  moral  actions  are  concerned,  placing  them  in  the  context  of 
the  glorification  of  God  makes  them  at  best  meaningless,  for,  say,  the  desire 
to  relieve  someone’s  suffering  ought  to  be  in  itself  a  sufficient  basis  for  moral 
action,  without  any  religious  addendum  to  it.  At  worst,  the  religious  context 
diminishes  moral  action,  for  it  makes  this  desire  in  itself  an  insufficient  ba¬ 
sis  for  action.  The  second  problem  Sharpe  has  with  religious  worship  is  that 
it  makes  human  independence  illusory.  It  would  be  more  appropriate  for 
God  if  God’s  creatures  were  free  to  choose  their  own  ends,  and  their 
flourishing  was  in  no  way  connected  with  whether  those  ends  coincide  with 
God’s  purpose  for  them  or  not.  The  third  difficulty  is  that  the  desire  to  be 
worshipped  does  not  make  God  look  moral,  for  in  ordinary  life  we  consider 
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people  who  want  to  be  worshipped  as  immoral.  Furthermore,  it  presents 
God  as  condoning  immaturity,  for  it  is  children  and  teenagers  who  need 
people  to  adore  and  who  would  serve  as  their  role  models.  It  is  a  phase  of  hu¬ 
man  development,  which  emotionally  healthy  human  beings  in  time  pass. 

In  discussing  the  religious  concept  of  faith  and  trust  in  chapter  three, 
Sharpe  first  lays  out  the  five  types  of  trust.  In  so  doing,  he  concludes  that  only 
two  types  of  trust  involve  virtue:  trusting  those  we  love  and  trusting  those 
who  may  have  harmful  intentions  to  us.  A  believer’s  trust  in  God  does  not 
fall  into  either  of  these  categories,  for  it  is  nothing  else  but  a  childlike  trust, 
which  does  not  have  any  moral  connotation  and,  in  the  case  of  God,  is  taken 
out  of  everyday  context.  Trusting  God,  who  by  doctrinal  definition  will  not 
do  anything  harmful  to  a  believer,  is  not  virtuous,  for  it  does  not  involve  tak¬ 
ing  risks.  As  an  example  of  a  bad  kind  of  trust  encouraged  by  religion,  Sharpe 
cites  the  story  of  Abraham  taking  his  son  Isaac  to  a  mountain  in  obedience 
to  God’s  call  to  sacrifice  him. 

In  his  chapter  on  love  Sharp  argues  that,  in  religious  context,  love  be¬ 
comes  mere  sentimentality.  Genuine  love  involves  doing  something  for  the 
beloved  and,  since  believers  can  do  nothing  for  God  by  the  virtue  of  God 
having  no  needs,  their  love  is  just  an  outpouring  of  feelings.  Answering  the 
possible  objection  that  believers  in  fact  do  something  for  God  by  doing  what 
is  perceived  as  God’s  will,  Sharpe  points  to  the  three  possible  kinds  of  such 
deeds:  worship,  proselytizing,  and  acting  morally.  Worship  was  considered  in 
chapter  two.  Proselytizing  is  not  a  separate  consideration,  for  believers  pros¬ 
elytize  others  in  order  that  they  would  worship  God  and  act  morally.  And  as 
far  as  acting  morally  goes,  God  has  required  humans  to  do  things  so  bizarre, 
if  not  wicked,  that  God  cannot  be  a  moral  deity.  As  examples  of  such  require¬ 
ments,  Sharpe  points  to  the  ban  on  contraception  and  the  divine  preference 
for  chastity.  Speaking  of  the  latter,  Sharpe  compares  God  with  the  father  who, 
having  given  sweets  to  his  children,  prefers  that  children  do  not  eat  them  in 
order  to  show  their  love  and  affection. 

In  his  discussion  of  religious  sexual  morality,  Sharpe  maintains  that 
Christian  churches  have  misunderstood  the  nature  of  sexual  relationships  so 
profoundly  as  to  produce  evil  doctrines  of  marriage.  By  these  doctrines  he 
means  1)  the  Anglican-Roman  Catholic  view  of  marriage  as  a  necessary  pre¬ 
ventive  measure  against  adultery;  2)  the  functionalist  view  of  sexual  relations 
as  a  means  to  procreation  with  the  side-effect  of  strengthening  the  bond  be¬ 
tween  spouses;  and  3)  the  expressionist  view  of  sexual  relations,  which  con¬ 
siders  sexual  intercourse  as  the  primary  expression  of  love  between  two 
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people.  The  last  theory,  which  is  the  least  unattractive  out  of  the  three,  does 
not  take  into  account  that  there  are  many  other  ways  of  expressing  love.  The 
Anglican-Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of  marriage  has  a  wretched  view  of  the 
place  of  sexual  relations  in  marriage  and  thus  has  had  a  destructive  effect  on 
Christian  thought  through  the  ages.  It  is  the  functionalist  concept  that  gets 
the  lion  share  of  Sharpe’s  criticism.  The  ban  on  birth  control  implied  by  this 
view  is  inherently  immoral.  Since  the  loving  bond  between  two  people  nor¬ 
mally  cannot  negotiate  a  large  family,  it  forces  spouses  to  have  periods  of 
abstinence  from  sexual  intercourse.  This  sort  of  abstinence  is  bound  to  have 
a  disastrous  effect  on  marriage,  for,  in  most  cases,  sex  is  a  vital  element  of 
marital  relations  for  a  prolonged  period  of  time. 

Sharpe  next  goes  on  to  criticize  the  traditional  Christian  view  that  death 
is  inherently  evil.  Whether  it  is  or  not  depends  on  the  context  of  a  given 
death.  The  context  of  a  premature  death  from  a  traffic  accident  is  very 
different  from  the  context  of  death  of  an  old  person  suffering  from  the  pains 
of  a  terminal  illness.  More  importantly,  Sharpe  doubts  that  it  is  reasonable 
to  desire  a  life  that  never  ends,  particularly  as  it  is  described  by  the  Christian 
doctrine.  Unless  we  wake  up  after  death  with  desires  radically  different  than 
those  we  have  at  present,  it  is  very  difficult  to  imagine  how  the  kind  of  activ¬ 
ity  we  will  practice  in  heaven,  such  as  singing  praises  to  God  or  contemplat¬ 
ing  God,  will  not  eventually  lead  to  boredom.  Even  if  we  suppose  that  we 
wake  up  with  different  desires,  there  are  still  problems.  First,  there  is  the 
moral  problem  of  giving  people  desires  which  they  do  not  presently  want. 
Second,  giving  people  such  desires  would  ensure  such  a  radical  discontinu¬ 
ity  in  their  personalities  that  it  would  be  problematic  to  speak  of  them  as  the 
same  people  they  were  before  they  had  acquired  these  desires. 

In  the  Epilogue,  the  author  concludes  that,  in  light  of  the  above  discus¬ 
sions,  it  would  certainly  be  irrational  for  someone  to  convert  to  a  church. 
However,  it  is  not  necessarily  irrational  for  someone  brought  up  in  a  religious 
environment  to  continue  to  hold  to  religious  beliefs,  for  the  price  of  aban¬ 
doning  them  would  be  emotionally  taxing. 

That  Sharpe  wrote  his  book  not  exclusively  for  those  working  in  the 
academia  makes  for  a  trade-off:  the  book  is  readable  on  the  popular  level,  but 
in  some  ways  this  was  done  at  the  expense  of  scholarly  precision.  Should  the 
author  decide  to  expand  this  book  into  a  scholarly  volume,  he  would  cer¬ 
tainly  have  to  make  significant  clarifications.  Two  of  them  would  be  of  the 
utmost  importance. 
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First,  the  author  would  have  to  set  forth  his  understanding  of  morality  in 
more  precise  terms.  In  the  present  book,  he  is  more  specific  of  what  moral¬ 
ity  should  not  be  (i.e.,  a  set  of  rules)  than  of  how  morality  should  be  under¬ 
stood.  Sharpe  refers  to  the  morality,  on  the  basis  of  which  he  makes  his  case, 
as  “common-or-garden  variety”  (p.  63).  This  may  be  sufficient  for  a  book 
designed  for  the  general  public  in  contemporary  Western  society,  and  for  this 
reason  we  cannot  fault  the  author  for  this  approach.  However,  it  would  be 
interesting  to  learn  what  exactly  he  understands  by  morality.  This  is  even 
more  true  because  some  of  Sharpes  moral  assertions  are  not  so  “common- 
or-garden  variety.”  For  instance,  his  statement  that  theological  consider¬ 
ations  make  an  admittedly  good  action  somewhat  less  moral  (p.  10)  is  not  so 
obvious  to  common  sense.  In  addition,  Sharpe  would  have  to  take  into  ac¬ 
count  the  fact  that  “common-sense”  morality  differs  from  culture  to  culture. 

Second,  the  author  would  have  to  define  more  precisely  the  religion 
against  which  he  makes  his  case.  This  need  is  more  pressing  than  the  one 
pointed  to  in  the  previous  paragraph,  for,  while  there  are“common-or-gar- 
den  variety”  moral  norms  in  a  given  culture,  it  is  impossible  to  deduce  a 
“common-or-garden  variety”  religion  from  all  the  multiplicity  of  religions 
that  we  witness  at  the  present  day  in  the  West.  Even  if  we  take  into  account 
that  Sharpe  tends  to  use  the  term  “religion”  in  the  sense  of  “Christian  reli¬ 
gion,”  this  still  does  not  narrow  the  term  down  sufficiently  enough  to  do  jus¬ 
tice  even  to  the  variety  of  forms  Christianity  takes.  For  instance,  the  author’s 
vehement  criticism  of  the  religious  prohibition  of  contraception  does  not 
pertain  to  the  vast  majority  of  Protestants,  who  do  not  accept  that  prohibi¬ 
tion. 

Third,  the  thesis  of  the  book  that  religion  corrupts  morality  would  be  in 
need  of  clarification.  Does  it  mean  that  religion  always  corrupts  morality?  If 
Sharpe  means  this,  then  his  thesis  may  be  overbearing,  for,  given  the  above 
mentioned  diversity  of  moral  views  and  religious  beliefs,  and  also  the  im¬ 
mense  variety  of  life  situations,  it  is  practically  impossible  to  demonstrate 
that  every  religion  is  detrimental  to  every  morality  everywhere  for  everyone. 
It  is  exceedingly  difficult  even  to  show  that  every  form  of  Christianity  is  det¬ 
rimental  to  all  the  forms  of  Western  “common-or-garden  variety”  morality, 
especially  because  this  morality  is  arguably  a  product  of  Christian  religion 
in  many  respects.  Does  Sharpe  want  to  say  that  religion  corrupts  morality 
“very  often”  or  “in  most  cases”?  If  so,  then,  in  order  to  demonstrate  it  on  the 
scholarly  level,  he  would  have  to  take  the  road  of  systematic  treatment  rather 
then  the  path  of  “piece-meal”  approach  he  chose  for  the  book  in  question. 
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However,  it  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  that  this  book  is  not  a  book  ad¬ 
dressed  exclusively  to  a  scholarly  audience,  but  an  attempt  of  a  philosopher 
to  raise  interesting  and  provocative  questions  to  those  outside  the  academy, 
an  undertaking  that  itself  is  worth  a  commendation.  The  Moral  Case  Against 
Religious  Belief  is  recommended  to  those  involved  in  or  interested  in  the  the¬ 
ism-atheism  debate,  and  its  readability  and  simplicity  may  be  attractive  to 
people  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  technical  jargon  of  philosophy  of  reli¬ 
gion  and  moral  philosophy. 


—  ANDREI  CHIRINE 
PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 


Joshua:  A  Commentary.  By  Richard  D.  Nelson.  Old  Testament  Library. 
Westminster  John  Knox  Press,  1997,  xviii  and  310  pages. 

Richard  Nelson,  in  this  latest  addition  to  the  Old  Testament  Library  series, 
attempts  what  might  seem  an  impossible  task.  He  undertakes  to  produce  a 
commentary  on  Joshua  that  engages  multiple  interpretive  approaches  to  the 
book,  including  historical,  literary,  and  theological  perspectives.  While  this 
broad  approach  does  create  some  minor  methodological  tension,  Nelson 
does  a  remarkably  fine  job  of  integrating  what  might  otherwise  be  seen  as 
disparate  strands  of  analysis  of  a  difficult  text. 

The  commentary  begins  with  a  “Select  Bibliography;’  followed  by  an  In¬ 
troduction  that  is  part  survey  of  the  foregoing  scholarship  on  Joshua,  and 
part  methodological  precis  to  Nelson’s  own  work.  This  section  is  subdivided 
into  eight  headings.  The  first, “The  Character  and  Relevance  of  Joshua,”  em¬ 
phasizes  the  geographic  nature  of  the  book’s  organization,  and  argues  that 
Joshua  is  still  relevant  to  the  contemporary  reader,  despite  is  images  of  con¬ 
quest,  genocide,  and  colonization.  This  relevance,  Nelson  maintains,  is  cen¬ 
tered  in  the  book’s  concern  with  questions  of  the  identity  of  the  people  of 
God.  This  section  is  followed  by  a  discussion  of  “Joshua  and  History,”  in 
which  Nelson  makes  the  case  that  the  archaeological  record  precludes  read¬ 
ing  Joshua  as  history  per  se,  but  that  historical  inferences  about  the  situation 
of  the  book’s  composition  and  redaction  can  be  drawn.  The  “Formation  of 
the  Book”  is  the  subject  of  the  third  subsection,  which  discerns  three  major 
complexes  of  material  in  Joshua.  The  first  is  Deuteronomistic  and  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  well-known  theological  agenda  of  most  such  material:  the 
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rewards  of  obedience  to  Yahweh,  the  importance  of  the  Law,  and  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  imperfect  conformity  with  the  divine  will.  The  second  is  an  ear¬ 
lier,  pre-Deuteronomistic  cycle  of  stories  with  a  strong  etiological  compo¬ 
nent  and  a  focus  on  the  military  assistance  of  Yahweh  to  the  Israelites.  The 
third  strand  comprises  the  geographic  materials  and  land  allotment  lists  and 
narratives.  The  interplay  of  these  levels  in  the  final  form  of  the  book  is  dis¬ 
cussed,  along  with  some  texts  that  do  not  fit  into  any  of  the  three  major  com¬ 
plexes. 

The  subsequent  sections  of  the  Introduction  provide  a  concise  overview 
of  Joshua  as  viewed  from  different  interpretive  perspectives.  “Form  Criti¬ 
cism”  classifies  Joshua  as  an  historiographic  work,  intended  “to  strengthen 
national  identity  and  assert  Israel’s  possession  of  its  ancestral  lands”  (p.  11). 
“Literary  Analysis”  takes  a  synchronic  look  at  Joshua’s  final  form,  tracking 
the  plot  and  subplots  as  well  as  unifying  themes  and  structural  elements. 
“Theological  Themes”  considers  Land,  Conquest,  the  Enemy,  the  Ban,  and 
Obedience  as  crucial  theological  categories  in  Joshua.“The  Figure  of  Joshua” 
examines  the  most  central  and  important  unifying  element  in  the  various 
complexes  of  material,  Joshua  himself. 

The  final  subdivision  of  the  Introduction  is  concerned  with  text-critical 
questions.  In  this  section,  Nelson  explains  the  character  of  the  differences 
between  the  Masoretic  Text  (mt)  and  the  Old  Greek  (og,  i.e.,  the  earliest  re¬ 
coverable  form  of  the  textual  family  that  led  to  the  Septuagint),  explains  the 
standard  text-critical  principles  by  which  he  determines  the  content  of  his 
critical  text,  and  describes  the  notation  which  will  be  used  in  his  presenta¬ 
tion  of  that  text  to  denote  various  textual  features. 

The  bulk  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  a  presentation  of  Nelson’s  critical 
translation  of  Joshua  and  his  commentary  on  the  text.  The  book  is  divided 
into  sections,  usually  (but  not  always)  following  the  chapter  divisions  in  the 
English  Bible.  The  content  of  each  section  is  organized  in  typical  fashion: 
translation;  textual  notes;  a  general  discussion  of  the  section  incorporating 
the  various  perspectives  and  themes  discussed  in  the  Introduction;  and 
commentary  on  specific  verses. 

A  helpful  listing  of  archaeological  sites  (with  modern  Arabic  names  and 
map  reference  numbers)  relevant  to  the  discussion  of  Joshua  is  included  in 
an  appendix,  and  indices  of  ancient  sources  cited  and  subjects  are  provided. 

This  commentary  is  clearly  intended  for  a  scholarly  audience.  Some 
knowledge  of  Hebrew  grammar  and  syntax  is  assumed,  though  all  Hebrew 
words  are  transliterated,  and  at  least  passing  familiarity  with  the  Deutero- 
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nomistic  History,  source  criticism,  and  various  other  aspects  of  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  scholarship  is  necessary  for  easy  negotiation  of  Nelson’s  analysis. 
The  commentary  does  have  potential  value  for  preachers  as  well,  but  only 
as  a  scholarly  reference.  Homiletical  concerns  get  very  short  shrift 
throughout.  Given  the  foregoing  requirements,  however,  Nelson’s  prose  is 
concise  and  clear  without  being  terse,  and  is,  on  balance,  very  readable.  The 
work  is  well-organized,  and  the  appendix  and  indices  are  easy  to  use  and 
helpful. 

While  the  breadth  of  perspective  incorporated  by  Nelson  gives  this  com¬ 
mentary  its  distinctive  character  and  increases  its  usefulness  for  scholars 
who  adopt  any  of  these  perspectives,  this  diversity  is  not  the  work’s  greatest 
strength.  That  distinction  must  go  to  Nelson’s  text-critical  work  and  his  pre¬ 
sentation  of  the  same.  The  “Text”  section  of  the  Introduction  describes  the 
rather  difficult  textual  issues  surrounding  the  mt  and  og  witnesses  to  Joshua, 
identifies  the  tendencies  of  each  text,  and  discusses  the  relevant  principles  of 
text  criticism  with  such  clarity  and  simplicity  that  one  need  not  be  a  text 
critic  to  follow  and  be  interested  in  his  discourse.  Within  his  translated  text, 
Nelson  provides  ample  notes  to  document  each  important  textual  decision 
but  simply  brackets  minor  variants  (typically  mt  expansions)  without  addi¬ 
tional  notation  in  order  to  keep  the  apparatus  manageable.  In  four  cases,  he 
judges  that  either  mt  or  og  preserves  an  idiosyncratic  editorial  modification 
of  the  earliest  recoverable  text,  and  presents  both  the  “earliest  recoverable 
text”  and  the  “modified  text”  in  parallel  columns,  along  with  commentary  on 
each  version.  This  serious  attention  to  textual  concerns  in  an  accessible  and 
useful  format  raises  Nelson’s  work  from  the  ranks  of  average -to -above -av¬ 
erage  commentaries  into  the  nearly  essential. 

Two  relatively  minor  criticisms  do  not  detract  substantially  from  the 
overall  quality  of  the  work.  First,  Nelson’s  reading  of  the  archaeological 
record  pertaining  to  the  origins  of  Israel  as  a  distinct  ethnic  and  political  unit 
in  Canaan  is  curiously  one-sided,  given  the  even-handedness  that  is  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  rest  of  the  work.  While  it  is  certainly  the  case  that  most  archae¬ 
ologists  consider  the  “complete  conquest”  settlement  theory  untenable, 
Nelson  erroneously  implies  that  it  is  a  universally  held  dictum  that  even  “par¬ 
tial  conquest”  theories  are  excluded  by  the  archaeological  evidence.  This  is 
simply  not  the  case,  and  while  a  more  detailed  analysis  of  the  issue  would  be 
out  of  place  in  this  type  of  work,  acknowledgment  of  the  extant  diversity  of 
evidence  and  opinion  would  not  be.  Second,  while  the  work  itself  is  well-or¬ 
ganized,  the  commentary  material  within  each  text  segment  would  be  more 
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easily  accessed  for  quick  reference  if  its  divisions  between  text  notes,  general 
discussion,  and  verse-by- verse  commentary  were  clearly  marked. 

Overall,  Richard  D.  Nelson’s  Joshua:  A  Commentary  is  a  worthy  addition 
to  the  otl  series,  and  a  valuable  resource  for  anyone  with  a  scholarly  inter¬ 
est  in  Joshua,  particularly  those  interested  in  the  text-critical  issues  sur¬ 
rounding  the  book. 


—  D.  MATTHEW  STITH 
PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 


First  Corinthians.  By  Richard  B.  Hays.  Interpretation:  A  Bible  Commentary 
for  Teaching  and  Preaching.  John  Knox  Press,  1997,  xiv  and  299  pages. 

This  commentary  on  1  Corinthians,  one  of  the  last  volumes  in  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament  portion  of  the  notable  Interpretation  series,  is  by  Richard  B.  Hays, 
Professor  of  New  Testament  at  The  Divinity  School,  Duke  University.  As  with 
other  volumes  in  this  series,  the  goal  is  to  provide  a  contemporary  exposi¬ 
tory  and  theological  commentary,  rather  than  a  strictly  historical  critical  one 
or  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  Greek  text.  Most  biblical  quotations  are  from  the 
New  Revised  Standard  Version. 

Hays  divides  1  Corinthians  into  five  major  blocks,  centered  around  the 
theme  of  “community”:  1:1-9,  which  he  entitles  “a  community  called  by  God;” 
1:10-4:21,  a  call  for  unity  in  the  community;  5:1-6:20,  a  call  for  community 
discipline;  7:1-15:58,  responses  to  contested  issues  in  Corinth;  and  16:1-24, 
which  he  entitles  “a  community  called  to  love.”  Each  of  these  major  blocks  is 
subdivided  into  several  smaller  units,  and  none  of  these  divisions  is  forced 
or  surprising. 

Hays  begins  with  a  brief  introduction  (14  pp.)  that  presents  several  issues 
he  considers  fundamental  for  a  profitable  interpretation  of  1  Corinthians  to¬ 
day.  He  describes  what  is  known  of  the  city  of  Corinth  in  the  first-century 
period,  drawing  from  both  literary  and  archaeological  sources.  Hays  uses  the 
book  of  Acts  for  some  of  his  historical  claims,  e.g.,  the  eighteen-month  pe¬ 
riod  Paul  reportedly  spent  in  Corinth,  which  is  not  confirmed  elsewhere. 
From  the  letter  itself,  Hays  constructs  a  plausible  account  of  the  events  that 
precipitated  the  writing  of  the  letter,  as  well  as  a  description  of  some  of  the 
significant  theological  issues  that  may  have  been  at  play  in  the  Corinthian 
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church.  He  pays  particular  attention  to  what  he  calls  “the  phenomenon  of 
status  diversity  in  the  Corinthian  church”  (p.  7),  and  mentions  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  attesting  to  Erastus’s  wealth.  Nevertheless,  he  is  careful  to  state  that  our 
attempts  to  determine  exactly  what  the  issues  were  in  the  fledgling  church  are 
hypothetical  reconstructions,  not  proven  fact.  He  thus  feels  it  is  more  fruit¬ 
ful  to  analyze  Paul’s  theology,  as  attested  by  the  letter,  than  to  hypothesize 
about  the  Corinthians’  theology.  He  articulates  five  “major  theological 
themes”  in  1  Corinthians:  (1)  christology,  (2)  apocalyptic  eschatology,  (3) 
embodied  existence,  (4)  the  primacy  of  love,  and  (5)  the  transformation  of 
power  and  status  through  the  cross. 

Hays  pays  particular  attention  to  the  hermeneutical  problem  of  “reading 
someone  else’s  mail”  (p.  1).  We  are,  in  Hays’s  words,  allowed  to  “overhear  a 
fascinating  argument  in  progress”  (p.  1).  Hays  presses  the  point  from  a  con¬ 
temporary  theological  perspective:  “How  does  it  speak  to  us?  . . .  What  does 
it  mean  to  take  Paul’s  advice  on  such  a  topic  [eating  meat  sacrificed  to  a  pa¬ 
gan  god],  addressed  to  ancient  people  in  a  very  different  world  almost  two 
thousand  years  ago,  and  to  declare  it  to  be  Scripture?  What  hermeneutical 
maneuvers  permit  us  to  read  these  particular  pastoral  instructions  as  God’s 
word  to  us?”  (p.  1)  Hays  believes  that  interpretation  “always  involves  a  dialec¬ 
tical  process  of  distancing  ourselves  from  the  text  enough  to  see  its  foreign¬ 
ness  and  then  allowing  the  text  to  draw  near  again  and  claim  us”  (p.  2).  One 
of  the  primary  ways  he  does  this  throughout  the  commentary  is  by  analogy. 
Thus,  for  example,  Paul  wrote  the  letter  to  a  church,  not  to  an  individual,  so 
when  we  read  and  interpret  it  “we  must  hear  ourselves  addressed  as  the 
church ,”  lest  we  “misread  the  letter  at  every  turn”  (p.  11;  italics  in  original). 
Similarly,  Paul  offered  himself  up  to  the  Corinthians  as  a  model  to  be  imitated 
(4:16-17;  11:1),  and  Hays  believes  that  “those  called  to  ministry  in  Christ’s 
church”  today  ought  to  view  Paul  as  a  model  for  ministry  as  well  (p.  13).  This 
interpretive  strategy  may  or  may  not  ultimately  prove  fruitful  to  contempo¬ 
rary  interpreters  of  1  Corinthians,  depending  on  one’s  theological  perspec¬ 
tive.  For  example,  in  reflecting  on  1:10-17,  Hays  states  his  view  that  the  “divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Christian  communions  [represented  by  the  multitude  of  denomi¬ 
nations]  is  a  scandal”  (p.  25),  and  he  believes  that  Paul’s  indictment  of  the 
divisions  in  the  Corinthian  church  should  serve  as  one  against  us  as  well. 
Some  readers  may  accept  Hays’s  argument,  while  others  might  not;  the  issue 
here  is  not  what  Paul  had  to  say  in  his  own  context,  but  how  we  use  the  Bible 
to  make  theological  judgments  today.  Thankfully,  Hays  is  cognizant  that 
“different  interpreters  in  different  historical  settings  will  produce  diverse 
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readings”  (p.  2),  and  so  offers  up  one  reading  to  stimulate  imagination  and 
reflection. 

Most  of  these  reflections  are  in  eighteen  subsections  entitled  “reflections 
for  teachers  and  preachers.”  In  these,  Hays  draws  from  the  works  of  Dietrich 
Bonhoeffer,  Karl  Barth,  and  John  Calvin;  he  quotes  from  Shakespeare  and 
Christian  hymns;  he  refers  to  modern  religious/political  figures  such  as 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  and  Oscar  Romero;  and  he  discusses  contemporary 
social,  political,  and  ethical  issues.  He  frequently  comments  on  the  treatment 
of  the  passage  in  question  in  the  Revised  Common  Lectionary,  which  will  be 
of  great  benefit  to  preachers. 

Hays  includes  an  excursus  on  the  problematic  passage  in  1  Cor  14:34-35. 
He  summarizes  the  data  used  to  support  the  view  that  these  two  verses  are 
an  interpolation,  and  then  presents  four  explanations  that  have  been  offered 
in  which  these  verses  are  believed  to  be  authentic  to  Paul’s  letter.  He  does 
believe  that  w.  34  and  35  are  an  interpolation;  he  says,  “the  whole  passage  is 
much  more  coherent  without  these  extraneous  verses”  (p.  248).  Nonetheless, 
having  said  this,  he  does  not  simply  move  on  to  the  next  passage.  He  says, 
“the  passage  remains  in  our  Bibles,  even  if  we  think  it  is  an  interpolation. 
Furthermore,  passages  such  as  1  Timothy  2:11-15  reinforce  the  same  teach¬ 
ing.  How  is  the  interpreter  to  deal  with  such  passages?  It  is  not  sufficient  to 
say ‘Paul  didn’t  write  it’  and  let  the  question  drop”  (p.  248).  He  suggests  that 
preachers  or  teachers  address  the  problem  by  pointing  out  places  of  internal 
tension  within  the  Bible,  and  then  making  “theologically  informed  judgments 
about  how  the  different  texts  speak  to  our  situation”  (p.  248;  italics  in  origi¬ 
nal).  Hays  is  to  be  commended  for  raising  and  pressing  this  difficult  ques¬ 
tion.  Too  often  these  verses  are  deemed  an  interpolation  and  then  dismissed, 
as  in  Charles  Cousar’s  otherwise  fine  treatment  of  this  passage  in  his  recent 
book  The  Letters  of  Paul  (Abingdon  Press,  1996).  Cousar  says  that  these 
verses  “don’t  represent  the  position  of  the  apostle”  (p.  138)  and  offers  no  fur¬ 
ther  help  in  interpreting  them.  Hays  is  correct:  these  verses  still  function  as 
scripture  for  contemporary  Christians,  even  if  Paul  didn’t  write  them,  and 
therefore  need  to  be  interpreted,  not  overlooked. 

This  is  an  excellent  volume  in  an  important  series.  Personally,  I  am  slightly 
uncomfortable  with  the  extent  to  which  Hays  draws  analogies  between  the 
church  of  the  first  century  and  the  church  today,  but  that  reflects  a  somewhat 
different  theological  approach  to  the  interpretation  of  scripture,  not  a  weak¬ 
ness  in  his  exegetical  work  with  the  text.  I  applaud  Hays  for  pushing  towards 
theological  interpretation  so  vigorously.  There  is  a  wealth  of  material  in  this 
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volume  that  will  stimulate  imagination  and  reflection,  and  sometimes  de¬ 
bate.  This  is  an  excellent  volume,  which  I  highly  commend  to  theologically 
minded  teachers  and  preachers. 


—  WILLIAM  L.  W.  PINCHES 
PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 


Reshaping  Religious  Education:  Conversations  on  Contemporary  Practice.  By 
Maria  Harris  and  Gabriel  Moran.  Westminster  John  Knox  Press,  1998,  202 
pages. 

If  you’ve  ever  had  the  opportunity  to  sit  around  a  table  with  several  of  the 
most  knowledgeable  people  in  your  field,  and  had  an  in-depth  conversation 
about  the  nature  of  your  work  and  the  impact  of  today’s  world  upon  it,  you 
will  have  some  idea  of  the  artistry  of  this  book  in  taking  a  large  subject  and 
condensing  it  into  something  that  is  profound  yet  practical.  Maria  Harris 
and  Gabriel  Moran,  a  married  team  of  religious  educators,  have  crafted  a 
book  which  is  not  only  thought-provoking,  but  also  a  model  of  team  teach¬ 
ing.  The  basic  premise  of  the  conversations  is  that  the  life  of  religion  and  the 
world  has  changed  and  become  increasingly  complicated  since  the  1960’s. 
The  world  increasingly  calls  religious  entities  to  focus  on  issues  of  justice, 
ecology  and  lifelong  learning,  which  forces  the  church,  temple  or  synagogue 
to  look  at  the  meaning  of  religious  education  and  reshape  itself  accordingly 
for  today’s  world. 

The  authors  begin  their  reshaping  process  by  looking  at  the  foundations 
of  religious  education.  The  four  forms  of  education  prevalent  during  the 
Reformation  era:  family,  church,  school  and  apprenticeship  are  brought  into 
dialog  with  the  four  traditional  church  tasks:  koinonia,  diakonia,  leitourgia 
and  kerygma.A  reclaiming  by  the  church  of  providing  a  place  where  all  four 
forms  of  education  can  function  within  the  four  tasks  is  suggested  as  the 
curriculum  in  this  reshaping  process.  The  aims  of  such  an  education  would 
be  to  teach  people  to  practice  a  religious  way  of  life  and  to  teach  them  to 
understand  religion  (31).  These  seemingly  diverse  aims  are  taught  within  the 
religious  setting  through  the  experience  of  a  worshiping  and  healing  com¬ 
munity  of  faith,  and  also  through  the  critical  reflection  on  strongly  held  be¬ 
liefs.  Moran  asserts  that  in  many  communities  today  the  conversations  have 
turned  away  from  specific  questions  about  a  given  text  or  strand  of  Chris- 
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tianity  to  the  more  general  questions  of  why  there  is  a  New  Testament  or  if 
“God”  is  still  a  meaningful  term  in  todays  world.  All  of  this  shakes  the  very 
foundations  on  which  the  church  and  religious  education  have  rested  in  the 
last  decades  as  they  turned  increasingly  away  from  a  theological  bedrock  to 
a  reliance  on  psychology  and  human  development. 

The  authors  then  turn  their  attention  to  development  and  its  equally 
sandy  soil  when  it  comes  to  a  foundation  for  a  reshaping  of  religious  educa¬ 
tion.  After  pointing  to  the  landmark  names  in  the  field  of  human  develop¬ 
ment,  Harris  and  Moran  find  two  areas  in  particular  that  make  development 
a  flawed  vehicle  for  religious  education.  The  first  of  these  is  addressed  by 
Harris  under  the  banner  of  “Development  and  Gender.”  Relying  heavily  on 
Carol  Gilligan,  Harris  points  out  the  gender  bias  of  the  major  studies  con¬ 
ducted  in  support  of  the  stages  of  development  proposed  by  Freud,  Erikson 
and  particularly  Kohlberg.  Both  authors  recommend  conversation  between 
the  genders  to  compare  perceived  differences  and  to  come  to  greater  under¬ 
standing.  In  the  second  of  the  areas  of  flawed  nature  of  development,  Moran 
discusses  the  plain  fact  that  everything  dies.  The  individual  does  not  con¬ 
tinue  to  get  more  developmentally  perfect  as  the  stage  theories  would  sug¬ 
gest,  but  there  is  a  period  of  decline  in  most  organisms,  followed  by  a  period 
of  non-being.  He  feels  that  any  reshaping  of  religious  education  would  have 
to  include  the  language  of  death  and  mourning  as  well  as  the  language  of 
growth  and  development. 

From  developmental  issues  the  authors  move  to  the  topic  of  spirituality 
and  its  resurgence  both  within  and  outside  of  the  church.  Harris  defines 
spirituality  as  “our  way  of  being  in  the  world.”  (p.  109)  This  definition  both 
encompasses  the  interiority  and  individuality  of  spirituality,  but  pushes  the 
individual  beyond  themselves  as  well.  The  authors  see  the  concepts  of  justice 
and  the  biblical  proclamation  of  jubilee  as  a  part  of  a  new  concept  of  spiri¬ 
tuality  which  is  grounded  in  community  as  well  as  individual  experience. 

Finally,  both  authors  acknowledge  that  any  reshaping  of  religious  educa¬ 
tion  has  to  take  into  account  the  increasing  globalization  and  ecumenical 
spirit  of  today’s  world.  In  their  concluding  chapters  they  invite  Jewish  edu¬ 
cator  Sherry  Blumberg  and  European  educator  Friedrich  Schweitzer  into  the 
conversation  as  they  look  at  what  Christians  can  learn  from  Jews  and  the 
scope  of  international  religious  education. 

As  stimulating  as  the  content  of  these  conversations  about  the  future  of 
religious  education  is,  the  format  of  the  book  is  equally  exciting.  Here  are  two 
authors  who  not  only  write  about  their  particular  areas  of  expertise,  but  re- 
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spond  to  each  other’s  writing.  In  other  words,  they  listen  as  well  as  speak. 
Each  chapter  contains  reflection  questions  so  that  the  reader  may  also  be¬ 
come  part  of  the  conversation.  This  book  could  be  a  stimulating  discussion 
piece  for  teachers’  groups,  book  clubs,  educational  committees  or  any  group 
concerned  with  the  role  of  religious  institutions  in  the  world  of  today. 

One  caution  is  that  the  conversations  in  this  book  are  between  like- 
minded  individuals  from  the  liberal  end  of  the  theological  spectrum.  For  all 
its  emphasis  on  plurality  and  listening  to  all  God’s  creatures,  the  voices  of  the 
Evangelical  Conservative  Christian,  the  Muslim  Fundamentalist,  and  the 
Orthodox  Jew  are  nowhere  to  be  found.  What  would  make  the  conversation 
more  stimulating  would  be  to  have  a  table  large  enough  to  accommodate  the 
diversity  of  religious  educators  that  truly  exist  in  today’s  world. 

—  KATHY  L.  DAWSON 
PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 


Teologia  en  Conjunto:  A  Collaborative  Hispanic  Protestant  Theology.  Edited  by 
Jose  David  Rodriguez  and  Loida  I.  Martell-Otero.  Westminster  John  Knox 
Press,  1997, 171  pages. 

Teologia  en  Conjunto  is  a  Protestant  attempt  to  implement  the  rather  Roman 
Catholic  notion  of  pastoral  de  conjunto  within  the  social  environment  of  the 
United  States.  The  concept  of  pastoral  de  conjunto  emerged  from  pastoral 
experiments  in  Latin  America  in  the  1960s  and  1970s.  The  Latin  American 
bishops,  meeting  in  Puebla  in  1979 ,  adopted  it  as  the  preferred  pastoral  strat¬ 
egy  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  evangelization  on  that  continent.  This  strategy 
calls  for  full  participation  by  every  level  of  the  faith  community.  The  goal, 
according  to  the  bishops,  was  for  the  church  to  learn  “how  to  analyze  reality, 
how  to  reflect  on  this  reality  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Gospel,  how  to 
choose  the  most  suitable  objectives  and  means,  and  how  to  use  them  in  the 
most  sensible  way  for  the  work  of  evangelization”  (CELAMU307).  This  Catho¬ 
lic  notion  implies  a  quasi-Christendom,  as  it  calls  for  numerous  pastoral 
agents  to  work  together  under  a  bishop.  Because  no  full  analogy  of  pastoral 
de  conjunto  exists  in  North  America,  there  is  no  adequate  translation  of  the 
term.  The  task  Rodriguez  and  Martell-Otero  undertake  is  the  construction 
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of  a  Hispanic  Protestant  trajectory  of  pastoral  de  conjunto  within  the  milieu 
of  the  United  States.  They  succeed  in  accomplishing  their  goal. 

The  editors  of  this  work  reach  deep  into  the  Latina/o  existential  location 
to  forge  an  evangelistic  methodology  that  assumes  direct  involvement  by 
Hispanics  in  analyzing  their  reality,  a  reality  tied  to  a  Protestant  theological 
perspective  that  demands  a  socio-political  response  to  oppression,  both  in¬ 
ternal  and  external.  They  take  care  to  avoid  the  representation  of  a  Latino/a 
theology  as  being  a  spontaneous  single  eruption  from  Hispanics.  Rather, 
these  articles  show  the  relationship  that  has  developed  between  oppressed 
Hispanics  and  intellectuals  who  are  aware  of  the  structural  crises  Hispanics 
face  in  the  United  States.  Teologia  en  Conjunto  connects  the  pastoral  work 
done  by  Protestant  ministers  with  those  domesticated  by  normative  North 
American  structures  of  oppression.  These  ministers  attempt  to  learn  from 
the  disenfranchised  while  serving  them  as  “organic  intellectuals”  a  la 
Granisci  and  acting  in  the  consciousness-raising  process  of  the  faith  com¬ 
munity. 

For  Hispanic  Protestants,  such  a  task  is  balm  to  the  brokenness  of  our 
lives.  As  Latina/os  living  in  this  country,  we  are  disjointed  from  the  culture 
of  our  heritage  and  the  culture  in  which  we  reside,  outsiders  and  foreigners 
to  both.  As  Protestants,  we  are  cut  off  from  the  great  “saints”  of  our  Spanish 
Catholic  tradition  (i.e.,  Las  Casas,  Teresa  of  Avila  or  John  of  the  Cross)  and 
forced  to  look  toward  the  dominant  culture  for  the  heroes  of  our  faith.  As 
Gonzalez  indicates  in  the  Foreword,  like  a  mended  fractured  leg,  healing  may 
seem  to  have  occurred,  yet  the  bone  did  not  “set  right”  (p.x).  Martell-Otero 
points  out  that  our  pain  is  greater  than  a  “simple  fracture”  (where  a  bone 
breaks  in  two  places).  Our  community  suffers  from  a  “compounded  frac¬ 
ture”  where  the  break  is  “compounded”  by  various  other  traumas  not  eas¬ 
ily  remedied  because  simple  solutions  prove  insufficient  to  heal  the  wound 
(p.  164). 

Throughout  the  book,  Teolgia  en  Conjunto  seeks  healing  for  our  broken 
existence  through  the  rich  diversity  found  among  Latina/os,  who  are  a  multi¬ 
racial  and  multi-cultural  people.  These  multifarious  authors  are  bound  by  a 
holistic  collaborative  spirit  that  emerges  when  we  gather  to  share  the  Word 
of  God,  our  stories  of  suffering  and  our  pilgrimage  in  this  our  diaspora.  They 
accurately  reveal  how  the  damage  inflicted  upon  us  for  being  Hispanics  is 
compounded  on  the  social,  psychological,  spiritual,  physiological,  emotional 
and  financial  levels  of  our  existence  as  well  as  across  generations.  Conde- 
Frazier  says  it  best  when  she  described  this  book  as  “our  disjointedness  in 
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our  theology  of  conjointedness”  (p.  4).  Succinctly  stated,  teologia  en  conjunto 
is  the  construction  of  our  collaborative  theology  and  its  impact  upon  the 
theological  reflection  of  Protestant  Hispanics  who  struggle  in  understand¬ 
ing  our  faith  and  vocation  as  it  is  contextualized  in  the  lives  and  struggles  of 
our  people. 

Teologia  en  Conjunto  is  a  communal  process  constructing  a  theology  by, 
about  and  for  Hispanics.  This  collection  of  essays  attempts  to  accomplish  the 
following:  explore  the  tasks  lying  ahead  as  we  become  witnesses  of  our  faith 
as  Latina/os  (Chapter  1);  construct  a  Hispanic  doctrine  of  God  (Chapter  2); 
create  a  praxis  oriented  Christology  (Chapter  3);  develop  an  all  encompass¬ 
ing  pneumatology  (Chapter  4);  reveal  the  centrality  of  the  Biblical  literature 
(Chapter  5);  formulate  a  relevant  ecclesiology  (Chapter  6);  forge  a  theologi¬ 
cal  anthropology  (Chapter  7);  elaborate  on  the  hamartiological  question 
(Chapter  8);  profess  the  significance  of  our  Spirituality  (Chapter  9);  and  re¬ 
iterate  the  importance  of  forming  our  teologia  en  conjunto  (Chapter  10). 
These  essays,  written  from  a  collective  social  identity  of  marginality,  share  a 
commitment  to  the  faith  community  struggling  for  liberation  and  justice. 
These  authors’  writings  are  rooted  in  the  inherited  legacy  of  the  missionar¬ 
ies  responsible  for  introducing  the  central  tenets  of  our  faith  and  strive  to¬ 
ward  creating  a  “pan-ethnic  identity.” 

It  would  be  an  error  to  relegate  this  book  to  the  “special  interest”  section 
of  the  bookshelf  by  assuming  it  is  only  relevant  to  Hispanics.  While  Teologia 
en  Conjunto  contributes  an  often  ignored  voice  in  the  current  theological 
discourse,  it  also  challenges  the  myth  that  “all  Hispanics  are  Catholics.”  Our 
collaboration  confronts  the  dominant  Eurocentric  Protestant  perspectives 
presented  as  normative  in  our  universities  and  seminaries.  Conventual  au¬ 
thoritative  paradigms  are  unmasked  as  these  voices  from  “the  underside” 
assert  themselves  in  the  general  colloquy.  For  this  reason,  this  book  expands 
our  attempt  to  construct  a  Protestant  systematic  theological  position,  which 
makes  it  as  relevant  to  the  non-Latina/o  reader  as  it  is  to  the  Hispanic.  A  re¬ 
vealing  window  into  the  Latina/o  world,  Teologia  en  Conjunto  provides  a 
fundamental  basis  for  future  works  in  constructing  a  theology  relevant  to 
our  people:  a  theology  that  empowers  us  while  challenging  the  dominant 
theology  endued  in  our  schooling. 


—  MIGUEL  A.  DE  LA  TORRE 
TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY 
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The  Resurrection  and  the  Icon.  By  Michel  Quenot.  Translated  by  Michael 
Breck.  St.  Vladimir’s  Seminary  Press,  1997,  ix  and  264  pages. 

Christ  is  Risen!  (p.i)  With  these  words,  Michel  Quenot  invites  his  readers  into 
his  latest  book,  The  Resurrection  and  the  Icon.  The  content  and  style  of  this 
book  leave  one  with  the  impression  of  having  visited  an  Orthodox  church 
full  of  icons,  with  Quenot  as  teacher  and  guide.  He  prepares  those  who  enter 
by  writing  at  length  on  how  images,  both  sacred  and  secular,  are  understood 
and  used  in  the  West  and  how  this  differs  from  the  Eastern  Orthodox  sacred 
liturgical  images  called  icons. 

Unlike  his  earlier  book,  The  Icon:  Window  on  the  Kingdom,  Quenot  con¬ 
centrates  upon  one  specific  event  and  one  specific  icon:  the  resurrection  of 
Christ  and  the  Descent  into  Hell  icon.  Moving  from  the  Nicene  creed  to  an 
Eastern  Orthodox  understanding  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  Quenot 
brings  the  reader  before  the  icon  of  Christ’s  descent  into  hell.  Giving  the 
reader  several  examples  of  various  icons  on  this  subject,  he  goes  on  to  point 
out  the  theological  significance  of  the  various  elements  within  the  icon  as 
well  as  the  composition  of  the  icon  as  a  whole.  Quenot  puts  the  written  words 
and  the  visual  icons  together,  creating  the  opportunity  for  an  interplay  be¬ 
tween  the  two.  Each  is  enriched  by  the  other. 

Quenot  reminds  his  readers  that  icons  within  the  Eastern  Orthodox  tra¬ 
dition  are  considered  necessary.  Their  corporeal  nature  reflects  the  incarna¬ 
tion  of  God  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ.  Christ,  the  true  image  of  God,  is 
the  salvation  of  humanity  and  the  end  toward  which  humanity  strives.  The 
nature  of  creation  has  changed  because  of  the  incarnation,  and  it  is  re¬ 
deemed  and  sanctified  through  the  resurrection  (pp.1-5).  All  humans  are 
invited  to  become  like  Christ,  and  through  Christ  like  God;  this  is  the  true 
destiny  of  humanity.  Throughout  the  book,  Quenot  visits  and  revisits  these 
basic  tenets  of  Eastern  Orthodoxy. 

With  the  resurrection  as  the  theological  center  of  his  study,  and  the  de¬ 
scent  into  hell  as  its  visual  counterpart,  the  author  broadens  the  scope  of  the 
work  to  other  icons  of  the  resurrection  (ch.  4)  and  other  icons  related  to  the 
resurrection  (ch.  5).  These  include  icons  of  the  twelve  great  feasts  of  the  Eas¬ 
ter  Orthodox  church.  These  icons  are  presented  in  liturgical  order,  starting 
with  the  ones  of  The  Nativity  of  the  Mother  of  God  and  ending  with  The  El¬ 
evation  of  the  Cross.  Quenot  introduces  the  icons  in  this  order  to  remind  the 
reader  that  icons  are  crucial  elements  of  worship  and  church  life,  never 
merely  illustrations  of  religious  events  appreciated  for  aesthetic  reasons  only. 
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As  Quenot  brings  the  reader  to  the  end  of  this  book,  he  addresses  the 
implications  of  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  for  those  who  follow  Christ. 
Icons  are  not  portraits  of  people  and  events  long  dead  and  buried,  but  de¬ 
pictions  of  the  resurrected  nature  of  all  those  who  have  faith  in  Christ  (ch. 
6).  The  form  of  the  icon  is  a  reminder  that  Christ  restores  all  humanity  to  full 
life  and  relationship  with  God.  The  figures  in  the  icons  are  not  intended  to 
be  historical  renderings  but  glimpses  of  the  resurrected  beings  of  the  faith¬ 
ful  who  were  and  are  members  of  the  Body  of  Christ.  By  contemplating  the 
icons,  the  faithful  of  today  are  reminded  of  their  own  true  selves  and  their 
incorporation  into  the  communion  of  all  saints. 

The  Resurrection  and  the  Icon  is  a  thoughtful  guide  into  and  through  the 
nature  of  the  resurrection,  and  the  icons  which  portray  it.  The  doctrinal  ele¬ 
ments  are  not  separated  from  the  liturgical,  the  written  not  separated  from 
the  visual.  It  is  a  meditation  on  the  resurrection  and  icons  written  in  a  man¬ 
ner  and  on  a  level  that  is  accessible  for  those  unfamiliar  with  icons  and  the 
Eastern  Orthodox  tradition  in  which  they  are  created  and  venerated.  This 
book  does  not  discuss  the  various  types  and  schools  of  iconography,  nor 
does  it  address  the  theological  differences  between  the  neo-Platonic  Eastern 
Orthodox  tradition  and  the  Aristotelian  traditions  of  Roman  Catholicism 
and  Protestantism  which  grew  from  it.  It  is  not  for  those  seeking  an  in-depth 
systematic  approach  to  the  resurrection  and  related  icons.  This  book  was  not 
written  to  provide  a  historical  or  a  critical  view  on  the  subject.  Those  who 
seek  these  must  look  elsewhere. 

What  Quenot  has  given  his  readers  is  a  glimpse  into  the  Eastern  Ortho¬ 
dox  faith,  and  how  the  resurrection  of  Christ  not  only  provides  the  theologi¬ 
cal  justification  for  icon  use,  but  is  the  one  central  event  in  the  history  of  cre¬ 
ation  that  defines  humanity.  The  resurrected  Christ  is  the  end  of  humanity 
and  the  redemption  of  creation.  This  is  the  reality  in  which  icons  invite  the 
observer  to  participate,  the  reality  that  Quenot  invites  his  readers  to  experi¬ 
ence.  Toward  that  end,  he  artfully  places  colorful  icons  throughout  the  text 
rather  than  all  in  one  location.  A  glossary  at  the  end  of  the  book  provides 
basic  definitions  and  explanations  of  possibly  unfamiliar  terms,  and  a  list  of 
other  excellent  sources  on  iconography  provides  the  reader  with  options  for 
further  study. 

Those  familiar  with  the  theology  of  icons  will  appreciate  The  Resurrection 
and  the  Icon  for  its  beauty  and  its  thoughtful  presentation.  Those  seeking  a 
definitive  scholarly  work  on  icons  and  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  must 
continue  their  search,  for  they  will  not  find  it  here.  In  the  end,  though,  that  is 
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not  the  purpose  of  the  book.  The  purpose  is  to  deepen  the  spiritual  life  of  the 
reader.  This  book  will  not  disappoint  the  reader  willing  to  immerse  himself 
or  herself  in  the  rich  world  of  icons,  to  understand  icons  as  a  way  of  encoun¬ 
tering  the  mystery  of  God  incarnate,  and  to  dare  to  believe  in  the  resurrec¬ 
tion.  Those  willing  to  take  the  journey  arrive  at  the  end  of  the  book  to  gaze 
upon  an  icon  of  Christ  raising  Adam  and  to  read  Quenot’s  final  words,  both 
beckoning  them  on  to  an  ever  deeper  encounter  with  the  mystery  of  God’s 
love:  Truly  He  is  Risen!  (p.  252) 
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